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Pennsylvania  holds  for  you  battle¬ 
fields  where  free  men  died  to  found 
—and  to  preserve— our  nation  . . . 
Valley  Forge  . . .  Gettysburg  . . .  and 
the  new  shrine  at  Boalsburg  where 
the  Keystone  (28th)  Division’s  gal¬ 
lantry  in  two  world  wars  is  com¬ 
memorated. 

Pennsylvania  also  holds  tor  you  the 
living  memorials  for  which  these 
men  fought  and  died.  Gigantic  indus¬ 
trial  cities  . . .  teeming  ports  and 
powerful  rivers . . .  small  towns  where 
farm  and  industry  meet . . .  great 
parks  and  state  forests  where  you 
can  fish,  swim,  hike  and  camp . . .  | 
churches,  schools,  art  galleries  and 
museums . . .  the  open-heartedness  of 
our  10,000,000  people  . . .  playing 
fields  and  children’s  laughter— all 
are  testimonials  to  the  men  we  are 
proud  to  honor. 

Spend  your  Victory  Vacation  here. 
You  will  see  the  sweep  and  strength 
of  our  beautiful  land  and  glory  in 
the  recreation  and  inspiration  you 
will  find  here. 

for  information  write 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania,Dept.  S-IO 

JUNE  1,  1946— JUNE  1,  1947 
VICTORY  VACATION  YEAR 

You  earned  it — now  etijoy  it 


Paniisylva.iiq  Daparhnant  of  Commarca 


AGAINST  SINGLE 
SALARIES 

The  amusing  definition  of  “single- 
salary  schedule”  in  Mr.  Klopp’s  col¬ 
umn  of  the  January  Review  moves 
me  to  suggest  a  more  serious  defini¬ 
tion.  “Single-Salary  Schedule”  really 
means  “Young  man,  stay  single  or  get 
out  of  teaching.”  Most  young  men 
get  out.  The  single-salary  schedule 
really  means  the  complete  feminiza¬ 
tion  of  the  high  schools. 

A  change  of  this  kind  can  occur 
only  in  times  of  inflation,  when  the 
decline  in  value  of  the  dollar  means 
that  all  teachers  are  suffering  heavy 
reductions  in  real  compensation.  Rais¬ 
ing  the  elementary  school  teachers  to 
the  high  school  standard  makes  up 
in  whole  or  in  part  for  their  loss  in 
the  decline  of  die  dollar.  It  leaves 
the  high  school  teacher  suffering  a 
disastrous  reduction  in  real  compen¬ 
sation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  no  first- 
class  men  will  enter  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession,  except  to  get  into  administra¬ 
tion.  They  will  be  few.  But  high 
school  boys  need  the  influence  of 
men  of  the  highest  type.  In  short, 
the  single-salary  sch^ule  means  a 
very  serious  loss  to  all  of  our  high 
school  boys.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  have  salary  schedules  so 
drawn  up  that  school  boys  may  not 
be  deprived  of  the  influence  and  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  highest  type  of  men 
teachers. 

30  Years  a  Teacher. 


Twentieth  Annual 
All-Expense  Escorted 
Western  America  Tours 


NATIONAL  PARKS  —  CALIPORNIA  —  OLD 
MEXICO  —  CANADIAN  ROCKIES 

(Optional  to  Alaska) 
Air-Conditioned  Prirate  Pullman  Cars 

31-DAT  TOURS  24-DAT  TOURS 
S64S.W>  MS7.M 

Lcarinc  JUNE  tS  Learina  JULT  5  and 
JULY  M  AUGUST  t 

(Tax  additional) 

Leaving  your  home  town  and  traveling  via 
choice  of  routes  to  Chicago  per  itinerary. 

Including  Meals  (3  Meals  per  day),  with 
refund  on  a  la  carte  meals  not  taken.  We 
invite  your  request  without  obligation,  for 
itineraries  and  descriptive  literature  on  the 
tour  you  are  interested  in;  also  full  details 
in  connection  with  our  17  Day  Vacation 
Tours  to  California,  etc.  ...  $330.00 

Leaving  July  13  and  August  9 

P.  M.  KLINE’S  UNIVERSAL  TOURS,  INC. 

(One  Quarter  Century  Travel  Service) 

640  Main  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Phone  7.7483 


HER  ARTICLE  ATTRACTS 
COMMENTS  .  .  . 

I  have  been  “taken  off  my  feet” 
by  reactions  apropos  my  article 
(March  issue)  “'Hie  Common  Denom¬ 
inator.” 

Letters,  phone  calls,  and  personal 
calls  regarding  the  article  have  come 
from  Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature;  the 
Anti  -  Defamation  League;  Frank 
Kingdon  of  WMCA;  Jack  K.  Lippert, 
editor  of  Junior  Scholastic;  Eva 
Grant,  editor  of  National  Parent- 
Teacher;  Professor  Paul  A.  McGhee, 
N.  Y.  U.;  Rabbi  Arthur  Leljweld,  Zi¬ 
onist  Organization  of  America;  and 
a  host  of  others. 

Anna  C.  Feinberg, 

Thomas  A.  Edison  School, 
Union  City. 


EDITORIAL  FITS  THEME  . . . 

We  noted  with  interest  your  edi¬ 
torial  on  the  subject  of  problem  towns 
on  page  226  of  the  March  issue  of 
your  journal.  One  of  the  topics  for 
American  Education  Week  this  year 
is  Developing  Better  Communities. 
Your  editorial  fits  in  with  the  daily 
topic  for  Wednesday,  November  13. 

Agnes  Samuelson, 
Assistant  Eklitor, 
NEA  Journal. 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 

fur  ^mcktn 

THIRTY.SIXTH  YBAR 

Again,  Tcmpla  Uaivgtaity  oEcn  a  wide 
adection  of  gradnaM  and  aodcratadoata 
courses  io  iu  Summer  Saaaions . .  maklag  the 
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snlny  spending  a  Summer  in  Philadelphia. 
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Commended  for  Classroom  Use  hy 
Leading  Educators  from  Coast  to  Coast 

E«g  experience  and  personal  observation  have  led  educators  to  the  sources  of  knowledge 
which  best  inspire  in  today’s  youth  a  deep  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  democracy.  The 
following  excerpts  from  recent  signed  statements  testify  to  their  appreciation  of  The  Reader’s 
Digest  ...  as  an  effective  classroom  aid  in  perpetuating  these  ideals: 


We  must  raise  a  generation  committed  to  the  improve* 
ment  of  our  democracy  and  constitutional  government. 
Accurate  information  on  significant  current  developments 
is  a  necessary  adjunct  in  this  task.  Tlw  Reader's  Digest  pro¬ 
vides  a  concise,  readable  handboede  of  world  events  and 
trends. — Alonzo  C  Grace,  State  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Connecticut 

The  youth  of  our  land  should  be  given  abundant  oppor* 
tunity  to  inform  themselves  on  current  social,  economic 
and  scientific  matters,  and  I  know  of  no  better  or  more 
pleasant  way  of  securing  such  information  than  through 
lilt  Reader’s  Digest.  —  Elizabeth  Ireland,  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Montana. 

The  Reader’s  Digest  is  a  fortress  of  defense  aninst  ignorance 
of  what  is  going  on  in  our  own  and  other  lands.  .  .  . 
I  should  like  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  every  high  school 
student,  and  of  many  in  the  upper  elementary  grades. 
— James  Haskell  Hope,  State  Superintendent  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  South  Carolina. 

For  use  in  schools,  a  magazine  such  as  Thr  Reader’s  Digest, 
which  offers  accurate  and  interesting  summaries  of  sir 
nificant  events  and  achievements  in  uie  social,  scientific 
and  economic  fields,  is  of  high  value. — Francis  B.  Haas, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Reader’s  Digest  is  a  continuing  and  impartial  "diary” 
of  the  American  way  of  life  and  the  actual  workings  of  our 
democraev.  At  a  time  when  world  welfare  is  to  be  so 
influenced  by  our  course  here  at  home,  its  value  as  an  aid 
to  the  teaching  of  good  citizenship  increases  the  need  for 
its  use  in  our  schools.  —  John  Callahan,  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Wisconsin. 

never  before^^^ils  in  our  schools  need  to  read  widely 


if  they  are  to  i 

Because  Tht  Reader’s  Digest  presents  up-to-the-memtl 
formation  on  current  events  and  personalities,  this  pub* 
ble  and  widi 


pearly  on  many  and  varied  topics. 

th  in* 


lication  has  come  to  be  a  valuable  and  widely  used  sup* 
plement  to  our  reading  in  many  high  school  and  lower* 
grade  classes. — Esther  L  Anderson,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Wyoming. 


One  of  the  first,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  every  school  teacher  today  is  the  planting  of 
Lincoln’s  sort  of  Americanism  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
our  youth.  ...  I  feel  that  the  School  Edition  of  Ths 
Reoitr’s  Digest  should  be  classed  among  the  valuable  me* 
diums  for  aiding  this  vital  task.  —  Vernon  L  Nlckell, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Illinois. 

I  would  place  The  Reader’s  Digest  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
required  reading  for  teachers  and  high  school  students. 
— ^John  A.  Shaw,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Spokane, 
Washington. 

The  Reader’s  Digest  is  a  fascinating  record  of  events  and 
trends,  which  broadens  the  outlook  of  students  and  gives 
them  a  more  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  principles  and 
meaning  of  good  citizenship.  —  Arthur  E.  Thompson, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  North  Dakota. 

As  an  auxiliary  aid  to  classroom  instructiem  in  the  build¬ 
ing  of  bedrock  Americanism,  the  value  of  Th<  Rader’s 
Digest  is  very  high.  —  Burgin  E  Dossett,  State  Commis- 
sioner  of  Education,  Tennessee. 

The  Reader’s  Digest  is  making  a  contribution  to  the  main* 
tenance  of  our  form  of  government ,  especially  by  implant* 
ing  in  young  minds  the  concepts  of  desirable  human  relar 
tionships. — Rex  Putnam,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Oregon. 

The  teacher  who  understands  the  scope  of  her  assignment, 
and  sees  her  objectives  clearly,  will  value  Tht  Reader’s 
Digest,  which  keeps  its  readers  in  touch  with  the  forces 
which  make  TOMORROW.  It  offers  information — 
common  knowledge  for  common  understandmg  for  com* 
mon  citizenship  in  a  common  world:  one  world. — John 
Fred  Williams,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
I  Kentucky. 

Tht  Reader’s  Digest  is  in  an  especially  uni^e  pontioo,  be* 
cause  of  its  wide  use  in  the  MooU,  to  play  an  important 
part  in  strengthening  the  walls  of  democracy. — Wayne  O. 
I  Reed,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Nebraska. 


Statements  like  these  are  more  signiheant  than  anything  we  ourselves  might  say  about  the 
place  which  Thr  Reader’s  Digest  holds  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  teachers  throughout  the 
country  who  are  molding  a  new  generation  of  Americans. 
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A  New  World  *8  Here 


News  Note 

The  greatest  need  for  teachers 
exists  £  the  rural  school  districts, 
according  to  reports  of  school 
authorities.  Teasers  are  difficult 
to  secure  for  such  positions  be¬ 
cause  low  salaries  are  the  rule, 
facilities  are  most  meager,  and 
the  teaching  conditions  are  the 
most  difficult. 

COldMENT 

Although  they're  scarce 
Throughout  the  state. 

The  greatest  need 
For  teachers  skilled 
Exists  in  schools 
In  rural  towns. 

The  reaeon  is 
Not  hard  to  And. 

Lefs  view  the  ttisks 
Confronting  them. 

A  building  small. 

With  just  one  room 


In  which  are  housed 
All  ages,  grades. 

And  types  of  child. 
With  each  in  need 
Of  special  care 
That  simply  can't 
Be  given  in 
A  schedule  cramped 
For  space.  A  stove 
SuppUes  the  heat 
As  teacher  serves 
A  dual  role. 

Her  task  is  made 
More  difficult 
By  lack  of  maps. 

Of  teaching  tools. 
And  aids  which  help 
Attain  her  aims. 

The  car  she  owns 
To  get  to  school 
Does  take  a  slice 
Of  each  pay  check. 

A  lonely  life. 

In  great  degree 
She's  on  her  own 
To  grow  as  grow 
She  can.  Arid  for 
This  work  the  pay 
She  gets  is  low 
As  it  can  be. 

The  highest  pay 
In  every  state 
Should  go  to  those 
In  rural  schools. 


Something  iVEir  in  Mathematics! 


PLANE  GEOMETRY 

KeniBton-TuUy 

Meets  all  requirements  of  standard  college  prep¬ 
aration.  Visual  approach  makes  geometry  vastly 
more  interesting.  Topics  are  iilustrated  so  vividly 
in  photographs  and  dispams  that  students  master 
geometry  more  easily.  Text  and  illnstrations  link 
geometry  to  everyday  life.  Also  makes  the  subject 
easier  by  approaching  formal  geometry  slowly. 
Demonstrative  proofs  are  not  attempted  until 
student  is  well  grounded  in  fundamientals. 


EVERYDAY  ALGEBRA:  ELEMENTARY  COURSE 

Betz 

Weaves  algebra  into  students’  daily  activities.  Shows  how  algebra  enters  into 
general  science,  shop  work,  aviation,  scale  drawing,  business  and  trades.  Suitable 
for  general,  college  preparatory  or  pre- vocational  students;  adapted  to  varying 
ability  levels.  Many  tests;  thorough  review  of  arithmetic. 


70  Fifth  Ave. 


New  York  11 


MAYTIME  is  here  again.  This  beautiful 
month  was  regarded  by  the  ancient 
Romans  as  calamitous  for  marriage 
because  of  the  propitiating  cdebration 
of  Lemuralia— ratival  of  the  unhappy 
dead.  (Hence,  the  plethora  of  June 
bndes.) 

PREFERENCE — have  you  one  for  WIN¬ 
STON  FLASHES  which  have  been  run¬ 
ning  here  since  last  fall?  If  you  wish  them 
to  continue,  a  penny  postal  addressed 
to  our  Philadelphia  oflSce  will  tdl  us  so. 

WORLDS  of  wonder  open  vnth  the  ability 
to  read.  Gertrude  Hildreth  of  Columbia 
University  and  the  co-authors  of  EASY 
GROWTH  IN  READING,  afford  a 
basic  program  (Grades  1-6)  which  as¬ 
sures  development  of  reading  ability. 

PASSE  ?  Snuff  still  affords  our  govern¬ 
ment  about  96,000,000  a  year  in  taxes. 

WTTWATERSRAND  University  is  putting 
the  final  touches  on  its  seven  years* 
task  of  preparing  a  Standard  Zulu  Dic¬ 
tionary  containing  about  30,000  words. 
You  may  place  your  order  now,  but  you 
will  find  the  100,000  terms  of  THE 
WINSTON  DICTIONARY,  Advanced 
Edition  more  practical  for  teacher’s  desk 
use. 

MEN,  ages  18  to  65  :  68%  of  them  ac¬ 
tively  engage  in  hunting  and  fishing. 

QUATERNARY  are  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  an  arithmetic  testing  program: 
(1)  Inventory,  (2)  Readiness,  (3)  Devel¬ 
opmental  diagnostic  and  (4)  Progress. 
ARITHMETIC  WE  USE  (Grades  *-9) 
includes  all  four  types  for  use  as  teach¬ 
ing  tools  and  for  supervisory  purposes. 

'*UNITED  STATES  never  lost  a  war  or  won 
a  conference,”  Will  Rogers  once  re- 
nuirked.  Ely  Culbertson  in  his  new  book, 
MUST  WE  FIGHT  RUSSIA?  shows 
how  our  country  can  win  a  conference 
and  in  so  doing,  he  answers  the  question 
on  everyone’s  lips  today. 

MMJOTHERAPY— ever  try  it  with  your 
problem  children?  Any  teacher  can  use  it 
to  help  a  maladjusted  boy  or  girl.  Write 
WINSTON  FLASHES  for  interesting 
discussion. 


Wintfon  Building,  1006-1020  Arch  St. 
PHILADELPHIA  7 

CHICAGO  }  ATIANTA  3  DALLAS  I 
LOS  ANCiLIS  IS  TORONTO 
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STATE  AID  PASSES  ;  Thursday,  AprU  11. 

LETS  SHOW  RESULTS  was  a  memorable 

day  in  the  history  of 
'  public  education  in 

New  Jersey.  On  that  date  Governor  Walter  E.  Edge 
signed  the  State  Aid  bill,  S-25,  and  converted  it  into  law. 

The  Governor’s  action  brought  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion  the  long,  arduous,  and  expensive  effort  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  to  substitute  for  the 
present  antiquated  system  of  State  school  finance  a  more 
modem  system  of  State  aid. 

Under  the  new  law  an  additional  seven  million  dol¬ 
lars  of  State  funds  will  go  into  the  local  districts  for  the 
use  of  public  education.  Every  district,  even  the  most 
wealthy,  will  receive  at  least  as  much  State  aid  as  it 
formerly  was  given.  Districts  whose  taxable  resources 
nre  low  will  receive  a  larger  proportion  of  State  aid,  to 
<enable  them  to  raise  the  quality  of  their  educational  pro¬ 
grams  to  a  point  more  nearly  in  keeping  with  the  State 
Jiverage. 

Governor  Edge  and  the  1946  Legislature  deserve  the 
sincere  commendation  of  every  thoughtful  citizen  of  New 
Jersey  for  their  determination  to  make  more  nearly  equal 
the  educational  opportunities  available  to  our  youth, 
regardless  of  where,  geographically  in  the  State,  they 
happen  to  live. 

Great  significance  can  be  placed  upon  several  factors 
that  came  to  light  in  the  extended  campaign. 

The  first  fact  that  stands  clear  is  that  this  was  a 
people’s  movement.  The  Assembly  Hearing  last  year  and 
the  Senate  Hearing  this  year  brought  the  largest  crowds 
that  have  been  seen  in  the  State  House  since  Depression 
days.  Teachers  were  noticeably  absent.  Organization 
representatives,  speaking  for  millions  of  lay  citizens, 
pressed  for  the  passage  of  the  legislation.  It  was  very 
evident  that  the  citizens  themselves  were  “carrying  the 
ball”  for  better  schools. 

A  second  significant  fact  is  that  the  approval  of  the 
bill  in  the  Senate  was  imanimous,  while  in  the  Assembly 
only  one  member  voted  against  it.  Thus  did  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  large  cities,  small  communities,  wealthy 
districts,  and  poor  districts  unite  in  the  principle  that 
the  education  of  every  child  in  the  State  was  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  all  citizens. 

The  citizens,  the  Governor,-  and  the  Legislature  have 
done  their  part.  It  is  now  the  teachers’  task  to  show 
that  the  passage  of  the  bill  does  permit  and  will  result 
in  a  better  education  for  all  New  Jersey  children. 
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RECRUITMENT  IS  A  Western  minister  re- 
SERIOUS  PROBLEM  announced  his 

sermon  for  the  coming 
Sunday  as  “The  Great¬ 
est  Sin  in  Utah.”  A  packed  church,  when  the  sermon 
was  delivered,  found  that  “the  greatest  sin  in  Utah”  was 
indifference. 

That  the  teaching  profession,  at  least,  is  not  indifferent 
to  the  crucial  problem  of  an  undersupply  of  teachers  is 
shown  by  the  energetic  actions  of  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  and  of  the  State  Department. 

The  far-sighted  decision  of  the  Delegate  Assembly  to 
appropriate  $500  for  a  yearly  program  of  activities, 
including  an  annual  convention,  for  the  Future  Teachers 
of  America  chapters  in  teacher-training  instUutions  has 
been  greeted  with  the  approbation  it  deserves.  The 
teachers  in  the  profession  must  become  increasingly 
aware  of  their  responsibilities  in  this  field. 

That  the  situation  is  acute  is  evidenced  by  the  action 
of  the  State  Department  in  the  publication  of  an  attrac¬ 
tive  brochure  entitled  Why  Not  Teach?  The  pamphlet 
shows  how  liberal-arts  college  graduates  can  secure  tem¬ 
porary  teaching  certificates  for  grades  3  through  6  by 
successfully  completing  a  seven-weeks’  summer  course 
in  one  of  five  State  Teachers  Colleges.  With  rising  birth 
rates,  an  undersupply  of  prospective  teachers  in  the 
training  schools,  and  the  high  rate  of  withdrawals  from 
the  profession  because  of  marriage,  retirement,  and  the 
lure  of  higher  salaries,  the  State  next  year  wiU  encounter 
great  difficulty  in  filling  all  of  its  classrooms.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  quickly-trained  teachers  with  a  broad  liberal-arts 
background  will  be  closely  watched,  and  it  is  not  improb¬ 
able  that  from  their  experiences  wiU  be  derived  data 
veduable  in  the  even  greater  improvement  of  present 
teacher-training  programs. 

There  are,  however,  two  aspects  of  the  recruitment 
program.  The  first  is  to  secure  enough  qualified  teachers 
to  keep  all  the  classrooms  of  the  State  open.  The  second 
b  to  attract  into  the  profession  youth  with  high  ideab 
and  with  great  potential  capacity. 

Recruitment  must  be  concerned  with  quality  as 
well  as  with  quantity.  “To  recruit”  means  “to 
gain  strength.” 

As  a  profession  we  must  not  be  indifferent  to  the 
problem  of  recruitment.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  insure, 
during  the  emergency  and  after  the  emergency,  that  the 
teacher  profession  grows  steadily  in  its  abili^  to  care 
for  the  needs  of  the  children  we  serve. 
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Far-Sighted  Men 
Lead  in  Progress 


New  Jersey  Renews 
Faith  in  Education 


Early  Movements 
Provided  Pattern 


State  Aid  Statute 
Is  Great  Advance 


Pulling  Together 
Continues  to  Pay 


The  history  of  education  in  New  Jersey  scintillates  with  the  names 
of  far-sighted  executives,  legislators,  and  la3rmen.  Among  these,  the  names  of 
Governor  Walter  E.  Edge^  Senator  Herbert  J.  Pascoe  and  his  Commission; 
Captain  Gill  Robb  Wilson,  E.  Morgan  Barradale,  and  their  Educational  Planning 
Committee  take  their  places. 

91 EW  JEIRSEY  TEACHERS  will  gratefuUy  remember  the  governor  for  his  sup* 

Eort  of  their  pension  fund.  The  people  wiU  recall  him  as  ambassador  to  France, 
ut  when  time  shall  place  all  things  in  perspective,  we  predict  that  the  State 
Aid  Plan  will  be  his  greatest  single  achievement. 

T HE  SIGNING  of  S25  is  an  historic  event  in  an  old,  education-conscious  state. 
As  early  as  1658  Bergen  petitioned  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  for  a  Latin 
School  for  their  children.  In  1682  the  Assembly  of  West  New  Jersey  gave 
Matinicunk  Island  to  Burlington  for  the  maintaining  of  education.  Woodbridge 
in  1691  provided  in  her  charter  that  one  hundred  acres  of  land  should  be  set 
aside  for  education.  Thus  the  Dutch,  the  English  and  Scotch,  and  the  Friends 
who  settled  this  state  in  three  great  tides  of  immigration  had  one  thing  in 
common:  a  strong  belief  in  education. 

History  repeats  itself,  in  1828  the  “Friends  of  Education,”  the  Lay 
Conunittee  of  their  day,  set  up  their  “Pascoe  Commission,”  consisting  of  Charles 
Ewing  of  Trenton,  John  N.  Simpson  of  New  Brunswick,  and  Thomas  Freling- 
huysen  of  Newark.  On  the  basis  of  their  report  the  Legislature  in  1829  pass^ 
the  first  law  establishing  a  system  of  public  schools  in  New  Jersey  by  state 
authority.  In  1844  the  Honorable  James  Parker  of  Perth  Amboy,  the  “Father 
of  the  School  Fund,”  made  sure  that  this  most  necessary  item  was  provided 
for  in  the  new  state  constitution. 

XhE  passage  of  S25  is  probably  one  of  the  most  outstanding  pieces  of 
school  legislation  since  1867  when  the  Legislature  under  the  guidance  of  State 
Superintendent  E.  A.  Apgar  set  up  the  epoch-making  provisions  for  state,  county, 
and  local  boards  of  education,  a  liberal  support  of  public  and  normal  schools, 
and  the  licensing  of  teachers.  Its  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  reflects  the 
wishes  of  the  people.  The  chief  executive  of  the  state,  prescient  legislators, 
laymen,  parents,  organized  civic  and  service  organizations,  agriculture,  labor, 
and  manufacturing  organizations,  and  the  Federated  Boards  of  Education  all 
worked  for  it.  As  a  consequence  the  bill  incorporates  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  the  Mort  Plan,  the  seasoned  and  scholarly  thinking  of  John  F.  Sly  and  the 
Princeton  Surveys,  the  thoughtful  efforts  of  the  many  N.J.E.A.  presidents  from 
Frank  G.  Pickell  through  Charles  A.  Philhower,  the  intelligent  direction  of 
Commissioner  John  H.  Bosshart,  and  of  the  Executive  Staff  of  the  Association. 
The  strength  and  wisdom  of  25,000  members  has  gone  into  the  work. 

We  regret  that  the  $1800  minimum  salary  bill  did  not  pass  this  year. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  recognize  that  for  New  Jersey  teachers  mis  has  been  a 
history-making  legislative  session.  After  more  than  thirteen  years  of  effort  state 
aid  is  a  reality:  $8,374,487.50  was  added  to  the  Pension  Fund.  By  legislative 
enactment  all  teachers  desiring  to  do  so  may  retire  after  thirty-five  years  of 
service.  Reports  to  every  member  of  the  Pension  Fund  every  five  years  is  now 
mandatory.  Tenure  was  provided  for  faculties  of  state  educational  institutions. 
The  rights  of  present  entrants  and  of  school  nursing  services  were  safeguarded 
when  diey  were  threatened  by  certain  proposed  bills.  Thus  your  Association 
demonstrated  that  “Pulling  Together  Pays  Dividends.”  Thus  it  rallied  “Friends 
of  Education”  for  the  support  of  desirable  school  measures. 

Adequately  to  thank  every  one  helping  with  the  good  work  would  be  to 
thank  the  entire  state.  In  particular  we  must  thank  two  good  members  of  our 
Association,  the  Honorable  Mattie  S.  Doremus  and  Mildred  V.  Hardester,  our 
deeply  honored  Assemblywomen.  It  means  that  we  must  thank  you,  too.  We 
are  grateful  for  your  share  in  making  the  legislative  session  a  success. 


Gratefully  yours. 


MAY,  1946 
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Almost  $1900  More  Is  Contributed  to  Fund 
For  Starving  Children  by  Teachers,  Pupils 


An  additional  $1856.20  has  been 
contributed  to  the  Fund  for  the  Starv¬ 
ing  Children  of  the  World,  according 
to  the  reports  of  the  committee  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  NJEA.  The  contributions 
have  come  from  local  associations,  stu¬ 
dent  groups,  and  individual  teachers. 
Recent  contributors  are  as  follows: 

Trenton  Teachers  Assoc . . . .  I  96.00 

Edith  A.  Datesman  (Ret.)  Passaic  96.00 

Pupils,  G.  Washington  Jr.  H.S.,- 

Ridgewood  .  192.00 

Pupils,  Teachers  Cleveland  Jr.  H.S., 

EUizabeth  .  %.00 

Milltown  Public  School  .  384.00 

Union  Twp.  Teachers’  Assoc .  100.00 

Elsie  J.  (Filins,  Irvington .  5.00 

Lawrence  Twp.  Teachers’  Assoc.  . . .  5.00 

Mountainside  Teachers’  Assoc .  8.40 

Upper  Freehold  Twp.  Schools  .  105.00 

Nellie  A.  Wilkes,  Montclair .  5.00 

Middle  Twp.  Teachers’  Assoc .  10.00 

Somerset  School,  North  Plainfield . . .  20.00 

Dover  Teachers’  Assoc .  52.00 

Harriet  E.  Alpaugh  (Ret.)  .  10.00 

Frenchtown  Teachers’  Assoc .  5.50 

Mary  Emma  White.  V'entnor .  5.00 

Class  6.\2.  Roosevelt  School.  Passaic  2.50 

Harriet  Day  (Ret.)  .  50.00 

Minnie  Morse  (Ret.)  .  5.00 

New  Providence  Twp.  Teachers’ 

Assoc .  8.75 

Ewing  Twp.  Teachers’  .\ssoc .  10.00 

Livingston  Faculty  Assoc .  23.90 

Elizabeth  Teachers’  Assoc .  308.15 

M.  Gertrude  S.  Demarest  ( Ret. )  ...  5.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Bickel,  Ber- 

genfield  .  5.00 

.  Middlesex  Co.  Teachers’  Assoc .  25.00 


Fairview  Educ.  Assoc .  10.00 

Manville  Teachers’  Assoc .  10.00 

Phillipsburg  Elem.  Educ.  Assoc.  ...  52.50 

Jersey  City  Teachers’  Assoc .  32.00 

Clara  P.  Meyer,  Elizabeth .  10.00 

Mrs.  William  B.  Nevins,  East  Orange  10.00 

Bernards  Teachers’  Assoc .  70.00 

Hammonton  Public  Schools .  21.50 

Anne  A.  Snedeker,  Belleville .  2.00 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  NJ.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  as¬ 
sistance  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 


Address  Changed? 

The  September  Reporter  and  the 
October  Review  will  be  sent  to  your 
homes.  If  your  home  address  for 
the  September  term  is  different  from 
your  present  address,  please  inform 
the  NJEA  Headquarters. 


Jersey  City  Educator 
Is  Cited  in  Memorial 

The  memory  of  the  late  Adele  Cox, 
the  second  woman  and  the  first  class¬ 
room  teacher  to  become  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
w’as  honored  on  March  22  when  the 
New  Jersey  Schoolwomen’s  Club  un¬ 
veiled  a  bronze  plaque  in  School  No. 
3,  Jersey  City,  where  she  had  taught 
for  49  years  and  seven  months.  Miss 
Cox  was  the  founder  and  six-time 
president  of  the  Schoolwomen’s  Organ¬ 
ization. 

Representing  the  NJEA  at  the 
unveiling  were  President  Bertha  Law¬ 
rence  and  Howard  Deily,  Hudson 
County  representative  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  Sarah  Perry,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Schoolwomen’s  Club,  made 
the  presentation. 

The  plaque  was  designed  and  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Archimedes  Giacomantonio, 
a  former  pupil  of  Miss  Cox. 


Bills  Giving  Teacher  College  Tenure,  Permissive  Retirement 
For  All  Teachers  alter  35  Years  of  Service  Await  Edge  Signature 


In  addition  to  the  State  aid  bill,  upon 
which  the  Association  concentrated  its 
efforts  this  year,  several  other  note¬ 
worthy  1946  legislative  achievements 
can  be  chalked  up  to  the  credit  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association. 

Two  bills,  with  Association  support, 
have  already  become  law’.  They  are: 

S-70,  which  deals  with  veterans’  ed¬ 
ucation.  The  law  appropriates  $1,297,- 
830  to  support  courses  for  veterans  in 
State  Teacher  Colleges,  regional  voca¬ 
tional  schools,  and  high  schools. 

A-39,  w’hich  continues  the  present 
provisions  of  the  bonus  act,  but  permits 
boards  to  give  equal  bonuses  to  all 
employees  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$360. 

Passed  through  both  houses,  but 
awaiting  the  Governor’s  signature  be¬ 
fore  becoming  law,  are: 

S-215,  which  permits  those  who 
taught  before  1919,  and  who  joined 


the  Pension  Fund  by  Dec.  31,  1923,  to 
purchase  credit  for  the  years  between 
1919  and  Dec.  31,  1923.  Credit  for 
the  time  served  between  July,  1922, 
and  Dec.  31,  1923,  could  not  be  pur¬ 
chased.  according  to  former  law. 


Legislature  Gives  Eight 
Millions  to  Pension  Fund 

The  sum  of  S8.374,487..50  was 
appropriated  by  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  to  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund.  The  money  was 
included  in  S-200,  the  annual  appro- 
riations  bill,  which  passed  both 
ouses  and  now  awaits  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  signature. 

With  this  appropriation,  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Fund  continues  in  an  actuarily 
sound  condition. 


S-286,  which  permits  districts  to 
provide  instruction  beyond  the  twelfth 
grade. 

A-88,  which  requires  a  statement 
every  five  years  regarding  annuity 
status  in  the  Pension  Fund. 

A-96,  which  gives  tenure,  beginning 
Sept.  1,  1946,  to  all  teachers  in  insti¬ 
tutions  under  the  control  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  In  this  category 
are  State  Teachers  Colleges,  School 
for  the  Deaf,  and  the  Bordentown  Man¬ 
ual  Training  School. 

A-374,  which  permits  retirement  of 
“new  entrants’’  after  35  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  upon  a  pension  based  on  the 
amount  credited  to  them  for  pension 
and  annuity  at  the  time  of  their 
retirement. 

The  Association  failed  in  its  efforts 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  $1800 
minimum  salary  bill,  and  the  Veterans’ 
Pension  Retirement  Discrimination  bill. 
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State  Aid  Bill  Is  Signed  by  Governor  After 
Passage  with  But  Single  Dissenting  Vote; 
Provides  Thirteen  Million  for  School  Use 


The  final  act  of  a  16-year-old 
struggle  to  obtain  for  the  school  dis¬ 
tricts  of  New  Jersey  a  better  method 
of  distributing  state  aid  took  place  on 
Thursday,  April  11,  when  Governor 
Walter  E.  Edge  affixed  his  signature  to 
Senate  Bill  S-25  and  made  it  law. 

The  law,  which  carries  out  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Legislative  Com¬ 
mission  appointed  last  year  by  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature,  passed 
through  both  houses  with  but  one  dis¬ 
senting  vote. 

The  approximate  cost  of  making 
operative  uie  new  formula  is  estimated 
to  be  $13,459,747  of  state  funds,  of 
which  seven  millions  is  already  being 
used  for  educational  purposes.  The 
additional  moneys  needed,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  can  be  secured  from  increased 
revenue  from  the  Net  Worth  Tax,  front 
moneys  no  longer  needed  to  amortize 
State  bonds,  and  from  the  State’s  spe¬ 
cial  contributions  to  repay  past  install¬ 
ments  due  the  Teachers’  Pension  Fund 
— installments  which  will  have  been 


fully  paid  by  the  operative  date  of  the 
new  formula. 

Under  the  new  law.  State  aid  will 
be  calculated  on  one  of  two  bases; 
either  a  $3  payment  per  weighted  pupil 
in  average  daily  attendance,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $94  times  the  weighted  enroll¬ 
ment  minus  a  local  share  of  either  an 
estimate  of  10  mills  on  local  ratables 
or  an  estimate  of  $10  per  capita  of 
district  population. 


Teachers’  Help  Is  Needed 

The  OPA  wants  teacher-volun¬ 
teers  to  serve  on  price  panels. 

A  difficult  struggle  is  now  being 
waged  on  the  domestic  front 
to  prevent  run-away,  inflationary 
prices — a  struggle  that  affects  par¬ 
ticularly  those  persons  living  on 
fixed  incomes. 

Your  help  will  be  welcomed  by 
your  local  OPA  boards,  who  have 
asked  that  this  announcement  be 
published. 


SALARIES  CONTINUE 
TO  RISE 

•  The  Rancocas  Valley  Regional 
High  School,  effective  September, 
1946,  will  have  a  salary  schedule  for 
teachers  with  Bachelor  degrees,  rang¬ 
ing  from  $1650  to  $2775.  For  teach¬ 
ers  with  Masters’  degrees,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  is  $200  more. 

•  In  the  new  Mount  Holly  Towmdiip 
schedule  the  range  is  from  $1550  to 
$2600  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree.  In¬ 
crements  are  given  only  if  teachers  are 
rated  A.  B.  or  C  by  the  supervising 
principal. 

•  At  its  last  meeting  the  North  Plain- 
field  Board  adopted  a  schedule  with 
a  $3300  maximum  for  a  Bachelor’s 
degree  and  a  $3600  ceiling  for  a 
Master.  It  is  a  single  salary  schedule. 

•  The  Bloomfield  guide,  revised  on 
March  4,  permits  a  range  of  $1700  to 
$3600  for  Bachelors,  $1800  to  $4000 
for  Masters,  and  $1900  to  $4400  for 
teachers  with  six  years  of  preparation. 

•  Under  the  Somerville  guide, 
adopted  in  March,  degree  teachers  rise 
from  $1600  to  $3100,  and  teachers 
with  Master  degrees  from  $1700  to 
$3600. 

•  Effective  in  Septennber,  1946,  the 
Fairlawn  salary  guide  sets  its  maxima 
at  $3200  for  degree  teachers,  $3400 
for  teachers  with  five  years  of  train¬ 
ing,  and  $3600  for  teachers  with  six 
years.  It  is  of  the  single-salary  type. 

•  Maxima  of  $3100  for  degree  teach¬ 
ers,  $3300  for  those  with  Master  de¬ 
grees,  and  $3600  for  those  with  doctor¬ 
ates  are  established  in  the  new  High¬ 
land  Park  schedule.  The  present  $200 
bonus  is  incorporated  into  the  regu¬ 
lar  salar>’,  effective  July  1. 

•  Teachers  under  the  recently  adopt¬ 
ed  salary  guide  of  Peapack-Gladstone 
may  rise  to  $2500,  while  a  Master’s 
degree  will  permit  increases  up  to 
$2700. 

•  The  Perth  Amboy  Board  has  raised 
all  maxima  and  salaries  of  degree 
teachers  $300.  With  these  additions 
elementary  degree  maximums  will 
be  $3500  and  high  school  Bachelor 
maximums  $3700,  with  a  $250  higher 
level  for  those  with  Master  degrees 
in  the  high  school. 
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AWew  Day  Dawns  for  State  School  Support 


Members  of  the  Legislative  Commission  and  New  Jersey  Education  Association  oficers 
emerge  smilingly  from  the  Governor's  office  after  witnessing  the  momentous  signing  of  the 
new  State  Aid  law  by  Governor  V' alter  E.  Edge,  They  are,  left  to  right,  Charles  J.  Strahan, 
NJEA  executive  secretary;  Assemblyman  William  J.  Tierney;  Dr.  John  H.  Bosshsat, 
Education  Commissioner;  Assemblyman  J.  Stanley  Herbert;  Mrs.  Harold  D.  Stewart,  New 
Jersey  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers;  Joseph  L.  Bustard,  E.  Morgan  Barradale,  vice 
chairman,  N.  J.  Educational  Planning  Commission;  Charles  A.  Brown,  president  of  N.  J. 
Federated  Boards;  Senator  H.  Rivington  Pyne;  Senator  Herbert  J.  Pascoe,  sponsor  of  S-2S; 
Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  NJJE.A.  director  of  public  relations;  Bertha  Lawrence,  NJ.E.A. 
president;  and  Charles  L.  Steel,  Jr.,  N.JJ1.A.  vice  president. 
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Can  Be  Developed 


The  business  man  finds  that  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe  where  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  are  high,  education  has  reached 
high  levels. 


The  greatest  natural  resource  of  any 
nation  is  the  capacity  of  its  people  to 
be  educated. 

The  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  developed  two  studies  in 
this  connection.  The  first  is  a  factual 
story  that  sets  forth  conclusively  that 
economic  status  and  educational  level 
run  parallel  throughout  the  United 
States.  Where  but  few  people  have 
gone  beyond  the  third  grade,  there  is 
a  low  level  of  rents,  of  retail  sales,  of 
income,  of  telephone  use,  and  maga- 
aine  subscription.  As  we  find  a  rising 
number  of  people  who  have  completed 
the  grade  schools,  have  entered  or  fin¬ 
ished  high  school,  or  who  have  entered 
or  finished  college,  there  we  find  the 
economic  values  rising  in  direct,  in 
positively  related,  ratio. 

The  second  study  is  a  story  of  some 
significant  and  contrasting  countries  of 
the  world;  Denmark,  with  no  natural 
resources  (sand  dunes  thrown  up  in 
the  cold  North  Sea) ,  with  a  per  capita 
well-being  exceeding  that  of  our  own 
rich  land.  Switzerland,  with  no  oil, 
coal,  minerals,  or  workable  forests, 
no  arable  land  of  consequence — ^but 
mainly  consisting  of  steep  cold  sides 
of  precipitous  mountains — yet  possess¬ 
ing  an  economic  status  equal  to  our 
own. 

In  both  these  countries  there  exists 
a  high  level  of  education  among  the 
total  people. 

In  contrast,  Colombia,  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  has  one  of  the  world’s  most  ignor¬ 
ant  populations  squatting  over  the 
world’s  richest  per  capita  natural  re¬ 
sources — of  oil,  forest,  mine,  rich  soil, 
and  roaring  waterfall.  If  the  people 


of  Colombia  possessed  all  this  wealth, 
and  at  the  same  time  possessed  a  com¬ 
parable  educational  status  to  that  of 
Denmark  or  Switzerland,  that  people 
could  be  one  of  the  outstanding  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  in  point  of  economic 
and  social  well-being. 

Democracy  in  fullest  flower  is  the 
presentation  of  a  full  educational  ex¬ 
perience  to  each  member  of  its  society. 
Therein  we  socialize  our  greatest  nat¬ 
ural  resource.  Each  citizen  then  pos¬ 
sesses  and  enjoys  his  proportionate 
share  of  the  most  significant  part  of  the 
natural  wealth  of  the  nation. 

HREE  POINTS  1  shall  develop  from  the 
foregoing  premise:  First,  the  promise 
and  potential  in  the  development  of 
our  people  as  our  greatest  natural  re¬ 
source.  Second,  the  application  of  the 
process  to  the  largest  number  of  our 
people.  Third,  a  suggested  means  of 
a  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  the 
added  cost. 

The  capacity  of  our  people  to  con¬ 
sume — in  fact,  the  capacity  of  any 
people  to  consume — ^has  not  as  yet 
been  fathomed.  If  every  citizen  of 
our  land  could  afford  to  satisfy  his 
total  desires  without  any  but  a  reason¬ 
able  consideration  of  his  ability  to  meet 
the  cost,  what  would  our  total  national 
consumption  of  goods  and  services  rep¬ 
resent?  No  man  as  yet  knows  the 
answ’er. 

But  the  poiver  of  our  people  to  con¬ 
sume  is  limited  and  is  known.  For  the 
power  of  consumption  is  limited  to 
the  current  income  earned  from  per¬ 
sonal  effort  or  received  from  invested 
funds.  If,  therefore,  we  want  to  in¬ 
crease  the  power  of  the  people  to  con¬ 
sume  and  carry  it  in  any  measure 
toward  their  capacity  to  consume,  we 
must  increase  the  income  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  through  the  instrument  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  educational  level  of  our  people 
has  risen  tremendously  since  1900, 
and  so  has  our  national  income.  In 
that  year  our  whole  earnings  totaled 
S16  billion.  Thirty  years  later  our 
national  income  stood  at  $80  billion, 
— five  times  as  much,  although  our 
population  had  risen  only  by  30%. 


And  now  in  the  experience  of  World 
War  II  we  doubled  the  income  of 
1939.  In  the  five  war  years  we  rose 
to  an  income  of  $160  b^ion  in  1945. 

In  that  time  we  taught  skill  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  people.  We  developed  ma¬ 
chinery  that  now  will  produce  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  more  in  goods  than 
a  less  well-trained  people  and  less 
complex  machinery  could  produce. 

By  THOMAS  C.  BOUSHALL 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Education 

V.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 

We  propose  to  go  on  producing 
more  complex  equipment.  We  pro¬ 
pose  to  go  on  increasing  the  technical 
skills  of  our  people  through  the  edu¬ 
cational  process,  whether  it  be  in  or 
out  of  the  plant  or  the  public  school. 

If  business  will  recognize  educa¬ 
tion  as  that  instrument  by  which  we 
can  in  organized  fashion  systematic¬ 
ally  increase  the  technical  skills  of 
youth  and  of  adults  —  particularly 
adapted  to  the  required  needs  of  the 
farming,  the  industry,  the  commerce, 
and  required  services  of  the  given 
locality — ^we  can  predict,  we  can  ex¬ 
pect,  we  can  experience  a  rising  pro¬ 
ductive  power  of  the  people.  We  can 
properly  expect  to  pay  die  producers 
higher  wages  and  salaries  because  of 
their  increased  contribution  to  pro¬ 
duction.  Too,  we  can  expect  lower¬ 
ing  prices  and,  in  consequence,  broad¬ 
ening  markets  with  rising  consump¬ 
tion  and  increasing  demand  for  more 
production. 

The  cultural  qualities  of  the  whole 
people  must  likewise  be  developed. 
If  each  of  us  could  only  learn  to 
earn,  but  had  no  desire  to  live  in  a 
better  home,  to  eat  better  food,  wear 
better  clothes,  travel  more,  read  more 
books,  see  more  plays  and  movies, 
hear  more  music,  attend  better 
churches,  and  listen  to  better  sermons, 
we  would  first  of  all  have  no  incentive 
to  learn  the  increased  skill  nor  to  ex¬ 
ercise  that  skill  to  earn  more  money. 
We  must  first  have  the  incentive  to 
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IN  THIS  PAPER  MB.  BOUSHALL,  famous  president  of  the  Bank 
of  Virginia,  presents  the  point  of  view  of  his  Committee  and  of  himself 
regarSng  the  responsiUlity  of  bnsiness  for  the  support  of  education. 
Tl^  article  is  excerpted  from  his  speech  to  the'Cleveiand  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  March  5.  It  is  a  significant  document  since  it  reveals  the 
conclusions  concerning  education  which,  based  on  scholariy  research, 
are  more  and  more  infiuencing  the  attitudes  of  Chamber  of  Commerce 
members. 


earn.  That  incentive  can  only  come 
for  the  general  mass  of  people  from 
the  unsatisfied  cultural  appetites  stim¬ 
ulated  by  the  educational  process. 

My  second  point  is  that  we  must 
bring  this  process  of  raising  technical 
skills  and  cultural  appetites  to  the 
whole  people. 

The  potential  and  the  promise  is 
that  if  we  educate  our  whole  people 
through  our  public  schools  in  each 
of  our  several  states,  we  can  look  for¬ 
ward  to  increased  earnings  of  the 
people.  Out  of  these  increased  earn¬ 
ings  the  people  will  want  to  buy  the 
things  their  rising  cultural  appetites 
demand. 

Let  me  give  you  but  one  example 
to  illustrate  the  point:  It  is  predicted 
that  in  1946  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  will  spend  $10  billion  on  recrea¬ 
tion.  Recall  that  in  1900  our  total 
income  was  $16  billion.  Recall  that 
in  1933  our  national  income  was  just 
over  $40  billion.  Here,  forty-six  years 
later,  we  propose  to  spend  on  recrea¬ 
tion,  in  order  indeed  to  satisfy  a  cul¬ 
tural  or  esthetic  desire,  a  sum  equal 
to  62.5%  of  our  total  national  in¬ 
come  in  1900,  or  24%  of  our  national 
income  in  1933. 


Technically-trained  and  cultured  people 
are  essential  to  the  expansion  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Business  is  finding  that  permanent 
and  increasing  dividends  come  from  the 
investment  in  education  for  all  the  people 
— and  there  is  no  magic  in  the  process. 


Today  this  $10  billion  recreation 
expenditure  is  but  l/16th  —  not 
l/4th  —  of  our  national  income. 
And  that  again  illustrates  the  point 
of  the  potential  and  promise  in  the 
development  of  our  greatest  national 


resource  through  the  instrument  of 
education, — that  as  we  increase  our 
educational  levels  we  increase  our 
economic  status  wherefore  we  can 
spend  on  cultural  satisfaction  alone, 
out  of  the  resultant  increased  savings, 
sums  which  would  total  our  whole 
income  of  the  years  just  gone  by.  The 
receding  horizon  of  the  limits  of  the 
people’s  capacity  to  consume  nms 
ahead  of  us  as  we  increase  the  people’s 
power  of  consumption. 

And  now  for  the  third  point:  It  must 
be  apparent  that  the  whole  training 
of  our  total  people,  both  in  technical 
skill  and  in  cultural  development,  will 
cost  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
above  our  current  rate  of  expenditure. 
The  question  then  is — Who  will  bear 
that  added  expense,  how  will  it  be 
levied,  and  how  can  it  be  equitably 
distributed  among  those  who  are 
chosen  to  meet  it? 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  lay  down 
the  premise  that  the  greatest  benefi¬ 
ciary  of  the  educational  process  should 
meet  the  cost? 

If  we  see  a  potential  and  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  rising  expanding  economy 
through  greater  earning  power  and 
consequent  greater  consumptive  power 
of  the  mass  of  our  people,  then  busi¬ 
ness  itself  is  the  greatest  and  the  pri¬ 
mary  beneficiary  of  the  use  of  the 
instrument  of  education  to  increase 
the  economic  well-being  of  our  nation, 
to  increase  the  earning  and  consum¬ 
ing  power  of  all  our  people. 

1  asked  a  fellow  banker,  “Could 
you  run  your  bank  with  an  illiterate 
staff?”  “Of  course  not,”  he  replied. 
Then  I  asked  each  in  turn,  “Are  you 
not.  then,  as  a  business  man,  the 
beneficiary  of  the  educational  process 
of  this  country?  Have  not  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  made  possible  your  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  profitable  enterprise?  Aren’t 
you,  therefore,  acutely  concerned  that 
there  be  a  rising  educational  level 
so  that  there  shall  be  a  guarantee  of 
a  rising  economic  status  and  an  in¬ 
creasing  expansion  of  business  ac¬ 
tivity?” 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  these 
vital  business  questions.  Business  can 
no  longer  afford  to  stand  idly  by  and 
let  real  estate  taxes  be  the  major 
source  of  funds  whereby  we  are  to 


increase  the  technical  skills  and  stimn* 
late  the  ctiltural  appetites  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Business  is  the  primary  benefi¬ 
ciary  of  the  educational  processes  of 
our  nation.  Business  has  the  largest 
stake  in  the  promise  and  the  potential 
of  an  expanding  economy.  This  ex¬ 
pansion  is  made  possible  through  the 
increased  earnings  of  the  people  by 
their  greater  abUity  to  contribute  to 
the  processes  of  production.  Business 
is  totally  dependent  upon  the  conse¬ 
quent  rising  power  pf  consumption 
thus  generated  among  the  people. 

So  far  I  have  related  the  action 
and  have  expressed  the  views  of  the 
U.  S.  Chamber’s  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation.  I  should  now  like  to  present 
a  suggestion  that  is  wholly  my  own. 


Only  people  who  make  more  money 
than  is  necessary  to  buy  the  bare  esset^ 
tials  of  life  can  afford  to  purchase  the 
products  that  lead  to  an  expansion  of 
business. 

When  we  sought  to  build  good 
roads  in  this  country  and  looked  for 
ways  and  means  to  meet  the  cost,  we 
sought  out  the  greatest  beneficiary  and 
asked  him  to  pay  it.  That  beneficiary 
was  the  owner  of  the  automobile. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  the  usual 
6c  state  tax  on  a  gallon  of  gaso¬ 
line,  being  imposed  by  the  several 
states,  was  the  most  profitable  invest¬ 
ment  available  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  good 
roads  were  built  and  millions  of  cars 
were  bought  at  constantly  lowering 
cost  for  value  received. 

Because  the  direct  and  obvious 
beneficiary  did  pay  the  road  use  tax 
as  an  investment  and  not  as  an  as¬ 
sessment,  America  struck  a  stride  that 
is  the  wonder  and  envy  of  all  the 
world. 

Let  us  then  apply  this  same  process 
and  principle  to  education  and  to 
business. 

The  employer  of  more  or  less  well- 
educated  individual  workers  is  the 
beneficiary  of  the  degree  of  education 
possessed  by  his  employees  when  they 
first  report  for  work.  Then  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  the  beneficiary  in  that  these 
educated  people  can  be  far  more  read¬ 
ily  trained  in  the  employer’s  particu¬ 
lar  business.  Next,  the  higher  the 
training  with  which  each  employee  is 
(Continued  on  Paffe  326) 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Schools  Can  Help  Solve 
Juvenile  Delinquency 

By  THOMAS  /.  DVRELL 

Commissioner,  Elementary  Education 

JOHN  H.  BOSSHART 

State  Commissioner  of  Education 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  RECOGNIZE  that  juvenile  delinquency  may  be  developed 
as  a  result  of  the  unfortunate  experiences  of  children  with  any  of  the  various 
educational  agencies  of  our  communities.  Case  studies  of  delinquents  indicate 
that  the  causes  of  misbehavior  are  usually  multiple  and  complex.  They  show 
also  that  poor  leadership  in  any  one  educational  agency  may  defeat  the  efforts  of 
other  agencies  to  help  a  child  acquire  good  character.  The  solution  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  be  found,  therefore,  in  the  cooperation  of  the  home,  the  church,  the 
school,  the  playground,  the  police  force,  the  radio,  the  moving  picture,  and  any 
other  organizations  involved  in  the  upbringing  of  our  boys  and  girls. 

The  peculiar  responsibility  of  the 


school  in 
quency  is 


regard  to  juvenile  delin- 
great  because  all  children 
are  required  by  law  to  remain  in  school 
until  they  become  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  most  of  them  are  required  by  so¬ 
cial  usage  to  continue  their  education 
through  high  school.  Although  this 
prolongation  of  the  period  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  highly  desirable,  it  places  upon 
the  school  the  burden  of  making  sure 
that  the  child’s  experiences  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  from  which  he  cannot  escape 
are  wholesome  and  uplifting. 

The  opportunity  of  the  school  in  pre¬ 
venting  juvenile  delinquency  is  great 
because  the  school  has  charge  of  the 
child  for  a  large  part  of  the  day  and 
because  teachers  may  observe  so 
closely  the  growth  of  the  child. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  our 
young  people  have  experienced  the  se¬ 
rious  aisturbances  of  World  War  1, 
of  the  subsequent  period  of  lawless¬ 
ness,  of  the  economic  inflation  and  de¬ 
pression,  and  of  World  War  II.  At 
the  same  time  they  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  grow  up  in  a  highly  urbanized 
society  in  which  there  is  much  confu¬ 
sion  because  of  the  automobile,  the 
movies,  and  the  radio.  During  this 
war  the  unusual  tensions  in  families, 
the  absence  of  parents  for  war  service 
and  industry,  and  the  interruption  of 
the  long-planned  careers  of  high  school 
pupils  have  all  tended  to  increase  mis- 
bmavior.  To  meet  the  challenges  of 
living  in  such  a  changing  society  re¬ 
quires  not  only  adjustment  to  the  pat- 
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tern  of  life,  but  also  the  acquisition  of 
loyalties  and  ideals  that  will  help  us 
to  live  the  good  life  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  .  . 

In  order  to  prevent  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency,  the  schools  have  for  a  long 
time  been  placing  more  and  more  em¬ 
phasis  upon  two  ways  by  which  parents 
and  teachers  working  together  may  so 
guide  children  that  temptation  to  mis¬ 
behavior  is  minimized  and  the  desire 
to  do  good  encouraged. 

The  first  way  is  to  try  to  meet  the 
normal  needs  of  the  child  for  recogni¬ 
tion,  for  an  assured  place  among  his 
fellows,  for  the  opportunity  to  assume 
and  to  solve  his  own  problems;  and 
for  the  privilege  of  acquiring  self- 
respect.  The  pursuit  of  this  way  has 
led  to  better  schools  providing  courses 
of  study  adapted  to  the  needs  of  chil¬ 
dren  varying  greatly  in  abilities,  inter¬ 
ests,  and  rates  of  development.  It  has 
encouraged  teachers  to  express  greater 
confidence  in  all  children.  It  has  given 
to  the  children  the  opportunity  to  do 
things  for  themselves  and  to  find  their 
“places  in  the  sun.”  The  consequent 
feeling  of  security  has  been  a  great 
help  in  overcoming  tendencies  toward 
delinquency. 

Long  experience  in  this  en¬ 
deavor  has  shown  teachers  and 
psychiatrists  that  the  faUure  to 
acquire  the  so-called  fundamenial 
drills  is  a  major  cause  of  emo- 
tioniri  disturbanco.  Mental  hygien¬ 


ists  and  teachers  have  found  that 
the  failure  to  learn  to  read  well 
in  the  lower  grades  is  one  of  the 
major  causes  of  delinquency.  As 
a  result  most  child  study  clinics 
employ  a  speciaUst  in  reading. 

The  second  emphasis  of  the  schools 
in  promoting  the  building  of  good 
character  is  on  the  social  education  of 
the  child.  From  the  day  they  enter 
school,  all  boys  and  girls  are  faced 
with  problems  of  social  relationships. 
They  have  to  learn  how  to  get  along 
with  other  children  and  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  the  organized  society  of  the 
school  and  community.  During  the 
whole  school  day  they  develop  social 
habits  and  attitudes.  Their  mental 
health  depends  much  upon  their  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  things  for  others. 

Qood  social  attitudes  are  based 
upon  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  others 
and  a  genuine  concern  for  their  hap¬ 
piness.  Through  democratic  activities 
involving  both  work  and  play  the  chil¬ 
dren  learn  to  have  due  regard  for  the 
opinions  of  their  fellows.  Under  the 
direction  of  good  teachers  the  boys  and 
girls  may  not  only  learn  how  to  think 
and  work  together  but  also  acquire  the 
desire  to  build  up  society  rather  than 
to  tear  it  down. 

Social  growth  includes  discipline.  In 
the  good  school  there  are  plenty  of 
opportunities  to  learn  to  obey.  At  the 
same  time  the  school  presents  rich 
opportunities  for  the  development  of 
obedience  based  upon  understanding 
and  loyalty.  Externally  imposed  dis¬ 
cipline  should  become  less  necessary 
as  the  pupil  learns  to  discipline  and 
control  himself.  In  time  the  pupil  will 
learn  to  obey  willingly  the  laws  in  the 
making  of  which  he  has  had  a  part. 

Social  education  is  training  for  cit¬ 
izenship.  It  requires  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  and  facts,  of  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  democratic  society  and  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
and  of  the  skills  of  living  and  working 
together.  All  of  this  learning,  how¬ 
ever,  may  prove  rianK^rous  to  so¬ 
ciety  unless  the  child  develops  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  a  desire  to 
use  his  knowledge  and  ability  for 
the  conunon  good,  and  loyalties  to 
uplifting  ideals. 

These  two  emphases  in  education, 
designed  to  prevent  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  through  the  promotion  of  good 
character,  become  more  effective  in  a 
democratically  organized  and  admin¬ 
istered  school  in  which  there  is  full 
provision  for  meeting  the  needs  of  indi¬ 
vidual  children  as  members  of  society. 
In  such  a  rich  field  of  experience  the 
children  may,  under  the  guidance  of 
sympathetic  and  understanding  teach¬ 
ers,  acquire  the  abilities,  the  interests, 
and  the  loyalties  that  characterize  the 
good  citizen. 
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Translating  Surveys  Into  Action 

Do  Research  Studies  Stimulate  Activity  on  Your  Part? 


American  high  school  students  rate 
“learning  to  earn  a  living”  as  first 
on  a  list  of  educational  objectives,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  nationwide  survey  spon¬ 
sored  by  Scholastic  Magazine.  The  sur¬ 
vey  was  conducted  among  71,377  senior 
and  junior  high  school  students  with 
each  voting  by  individual  ballot 

The  results  show  that  the  students 
listed  eight  objectives  of  high  school 
education  in  the  following  order: 

1.  -Vocational  training. 

2.  Citizenship  training. 

3.  Vocational  guidance. 

4.  Personality  development. 

5.  Health  education. 

6.  Culture. 

7.  Preparation  for  marriage. 

8.  Development  of  leisure-time  in¬ 
terests. 

Why  not  try  a  similar  survey  in 
your  class,  and  make  its  results 
the  motivation  for  discussion  or 
composition  lesson? 

•  •  • 

American  readers  now  buy  nearly  a 
quarter-billion  comic  books  a  year.  The 
avid  addicts  are  not  just  kids,  either; 
they  include  an  estimated  one  out  of 
every  five  U.  S.  grownups.  At  Army 
post  exchanges,  comic  books  outsell 
Life,  Reader's  Digest,  and  Saturday 
Evening  Post  combined — by  ten  to  one. 
This  report  comes  from  Time. 

Have  you  surveyed  the  maga¬ 
zine  reading  tastes  of  your  pupUs? 
•  •  • 

Surveys  show  that  state  education 
association  magazines  rank  sixth  in  in¬ 
terest  of  all  pumications  reaching  teach¬ 
ers.  Only  magazines  that  rate  higher 
are  Reader’s  Digest,  Life,  Time,  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post,  and  Good  House¬ 
keeping. 

b  what  position  do  you  rank 
the  New  Jersey  Educational  Re¬ 
view? 

•  •  • 

• 

Mortality:  We  don’t  want  to  alarm 
you,  but  this  is  the  first  half  of  1946, 
and  teachers  apparently  tend  to  die  in 
the  first  six  months  of  a  calendar  year 
rather  than  the  final  six  months.  In 
the  period  of  1940-44,  School  and  So¬ 
ciety  reported  the  deaths  of  1,576  men 
and  256  women  in  the  profemion,  with 
date  of  death.  W.  C.  Ruediger  an¬ 
alyzed  these  deaths  by  sex  and  month, 
and  offers  his  findings  in  that  journal: 
Some  44%  more  women  teachers  had 


died  in  the  January-June  than  in  the 
July-December  periods  of  the  four 
years.  For  men  teachers  there  was  the 
noticeable  difference  of  almost  8% 
more  deaths  in  the  first  half  of  the  year 
than  in  the  second  half. 


Is  the  reason  that  teachers — 
women,  particularly  —  are  more 
”run  down”  toward  the  end  of  tiie 
school  year?  Anyway,  let’s  get 
plenty  of  sleep  and  watch  our  diets 
until  June,  when  the  odds  ease  up. 


New  Horizons  in  Xeackinc 

\}}  * 

Suggestions  we  hope  you  will 

R  find  interesting  and  helpful 


Stories  in 
leaflet  form  .  .  • 

an  aid  for  your  natural 
science  classes 


You  might  find  rffective  help  in  stimulating 
children’s  interests  in  natural  sciences  in 
this  series  of  leaflet-size,  illustrated  Mu¬ 
seum  Stories,  published  by  the  Chicago 
Natural  History  Museum. 

Th«s«  MuMum  Stories  appeal  to  the  natural 
curiosities  and  interests  of  children  of  lo 
years  and  older  and  fit  easily  into  the  class¬ 
room  routine . . .  yet  provide  that“brcak”  in 
routine  that  sometimes  proves  so  effective 
from  the  teaching  standpoint.The  single-fold 
leaflets,  punched  for  notebook  insertion, 
are  written  simply  and  entertainingly. 
Subjects  range  from  glaciers  to  pygmies, 
and  there  are  well  over  loo  to  choose  from. 


If  further  interested,  just  write  Chicago  Natural  History  Museum,  Chicago^,  Jllitsois, 
Listings  of  Museum  Stories  are  free;  the  leajlets,  a  fenny  a  cofy. 


There’s  real  enjoyment  for  you  in  delicious  tasting 
Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Qum.  After  a  long 
day  at  school  the  pleasant  chewing 
seems  to  help  relieve  tension,  makes 
concentration  easier. 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE  AN-  | 
SWERED,  QUESTIONS  INVOLVING  SCHOOL  LAW,  TEACHER  ' 

CERTinCATION,  AND  PENSION  AND  ANNUITY  FACTS  | 

SCHOOL  LAW  Certification  Problems  PENSION  FACTS 

Charles  J.  Strahtui  Dr.  Everett  Preston  John  A.  Wood,  3d 

y.J.E.A.  Secretary  Secretary,  State  Board  of  Examiners  Pension  Fund  Secretary 


Why  do  teachers  sometimes  re¬ 
quest  a  12-month  plan  of  salary 
payment? 

This  is  not  a  question  on  law.  The 
reason  some  teachers  request  such  a 
plan  of  payment  is  that  they  are  unable 
to  carry  out  satisfactorily  a  budget  plan 
and  find  themselves  without  adequate 
funds  during  their  vacation  period. 

May  a  board  require  teachers  to 
accept  a  12-month  salary  pay¬ 
ment  plan? 

No.  In  one  case  (Gowdy  vs.  Pater¬ 
son)  it  was  held  that  the  board  could 
not  require  teachers  to  accept  a  12- 
month  payment  plan  beginning  in  Sep¬ 
tember  due  to  the  fact  that  should  the 
teacher  discontinue  service  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  during  the  year,  she  would  actu¬ 
ally  have  received  less  than  she  would 
have  received  under  the  10-month  plan 
and  her  salary  would,  accordingly, 
have  been  reduced  in  contravention  to 
the  Teachers’  Tenure  of  Office  Act. 

If  the  teacher  agrees  to  a  12- 
month  payment  plan,  can  it  be 
adopted? 

Yes,  with  board  approval.  If  it  is 
adopted,  there  should  be  added  words 
giving  the  following  effect:  “If  the 
teacher,  or  employee,  discontinues 
service  prior  to  the  time  she  has  re¬ 
ceived  her  full  contractual  salary  for 
the  year,  she,  or  her  estate,  shall  be 
paid  the  difference  between  the  amount 
she  had  received  and  the  amount  she 
would  have  received  under  the  10- 
month  plan.” 

Should  a  12-month  payment 
plan  begin  July  1  and  run  for  the 
12  calendar  months? 

No.  The  teacher,  unlike  a  superin¬ 
tendent,  does  not  perform  services  of 
value  to  the  district  during  July  and 
August.  Under  this  plan  the  board 
would  be  paying  for  services  which 
had  not  b^n  rendered,  and  if  the 
teacher  should  resign  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  she  would  have  collected 
a  disproportionate  part  of  the  amount 
due  her.  A  12-month  plan  should  be¬ 
gin  in  September.  This  plan  is  valid 
under  our  bookkeeping  system. 


Will  provisional  certification  be 
continued  for  the  school  year 
1946-1947? 

The  practice  of  issuing  provisional 
certificates  will  be  continued  until  July 
1,  1947,  and  all  emergency  and  tem¬ 
porary  limited  certificates  which  expire 
June  30,  1946,  will  be  extended  until 
July  1,  1947.  The  State  Board  of  Ex¬ 
aminers  adopted  resolutions  to  this 
effect  at  their  meeting  which  was  held 
on  March  26,  1946.  At  the  end  of  the 
)ear,  the  emergency  and  temporary 
limited  certificates  will  be  discontinued 
if  in  any  of  these  fields  there  are  suf¬ 
ficient  teachers. 

What  is  being  done  to  provide 
additional  training  for  college 
graduates  who  wish  to  prepare 
for  elementary  school  teaching? 

During  the  coming  summer  session, 
July  1  to  August  16,  the  following 
courses  will  be  offered  in  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  teachers  colleges  in  Glassboro,  Jer¬ 
sey  City,  Newark,  Paterson,  and 
Trenton  to  prepare  college  graduates 
for  teaching  positions  in  the  elementary 
schools : 

Child  Growth  and  Development- -2 
semester  points 

The  Elementary  School  Curriculum 
— 3  semester  points 

Principles  and  Practices  in  Elemen¬ 
tary  Education — 2  semester  points 
Information  concerning  this  pro¬ 
gram  of  studies,  which  will  lead  to  a 
provisional  elementary  teacher’s  certifi- 
<  ate,  may  be  secured  from  the  Division 
of  Higher  Education,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey. 

Can  the  teaching  experience  se¬ 
cured  by  the  holder  of  a  provi¬ 
sional  certificate  be  appiied  to  the 
three  years  of  experience  required 
for  the  permanent  teacher’s  cer¬ 
tificate? 

Teaching  experience  secured  under 
the  provisional  teacher’s  certificate  will 
*  be  applied  to  the  permanent  teacher’s 
certificate.  This  is  regardless  of  the 
expiration  date  on  the  regular  limited 
teacher’s  certificate  which  is  issued  in 
exchange  for  the  provisional. 


1  would  like  to  know  in  dollars 
and  cents  and  in  plain  language 
what  options  I  may  choose  when 
I  retire. 

Applications  for  retirement  are  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Pension  Fund  office  on 
request.  A  limited  supply  is  also  avail¬ 
able  in  the  office  of  each  County  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools.  Attached  to  our 
form  of  application  for  retirement  is 
a  printed  sneet  of  information  fully 
explaining  the  options. 

Maximum  allowance  without  option 
provides  a  life  income  approximately 
in  proportion  to  half  pay  after  35  years 
of  service.  This  benefit  begins  at  the 
effective  date  of  retirement  and  stops 
at  death  whether  the  retired  member 
lives  twenty  days  or  twenty  years  after 
retirement. 

If  a  member  has  dependents,  we  rec¬ 
ommend  that  he  write  to  the  Pension 
Fund  office,  give  us  the  date  of  birth 
and  relationship  of  the  beneficiary, 
give  us  the  contemplated  date  of  retire¬ 
ment,  and  ask  us  to  quote  the  available 
options. 

There  are  two  forms  of  benefit  at 
death, — a  lump  sum  provided  under 
Option  I  which  is  an  insurance,  or  an 
income  entered  upon  by  the  beneficiary 
named  at  the  time  of  retirement  pro¬ 
viding  the  beneficiary  survives  the  re¬ 
tiring  member.  The  lump  sum  at  death 
under  Option  I  is  a  reducing  term 
insurance.  Each  month  that  the  mem¬ 
ber  lives,  the  amount  payable  at  death 
is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  retire¬ 
ment  allowance  check  that  he  receives. 
If  he  survives  his  normal  expectancy 
he  receives  all  the  insurance  himself, 
the  term  insurance  has  expired,  and 
no  lump  sum  is  paid  at  death.  It  would 
be  against  public  policy  to  provide  ben¬ 
efits  of  this  kind  to  a  member  on  his 
death  bed.  The  trustees  therefore  re¬ 
quire  that  when  Option  I  is  applied  for, 
the  member  must  be  alive  30  days  later 
in  order  that  the  retirement  under 
Option  I  may  become  effective. 

The  amount  of  the  income  to  the 
beneficiary  determines  the  extent  to 
which  the  maximum  allowance  is  re¬ 
duced  in  order  to  provide  the  income 
(Continued  on  Page  323) 
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ABUSE 


OF  ENGLISH 


Unfortunately,  many  Americans  lack  the  ability  to  express  themselves  clearly  and 
correctly.  The  examinations  given  to  the  men  entering  the  armed  services  also  revealed 
that  a  very  large  percentage  had  a  meager  knowledge  of  English,  including  grammar,  and 
very  limited  vocabularies.  Something  has  been  Mrrong  Mrith  the  average  American’s  train* 
ing  in  English!  ^  |  |  i.  '  . 


The  STEPS  TO  GOOD  ENGLISH  series,  for  grades  3  to  12  inclusive,  offers  a  real  solution 
to  the  problem.  These  combined  texts  and  work  books  include  a  complete  course  in  English, 
especially  designed  to  eliminate  all  common  English  weaknesses  and  to  develop  a  mastery  of 
the  language.  The  development  of  a  worth-while  vocabulary,  grammar,  oral  and  written  expression, 
library  instruction,  and  the  selection  and  reading  of  good  literature  are  among  the  many  valu¬ 
able  features. 

When  a  student  has  a  complete  text  in  English  with  work  book  combined,  he  fixes  the 
subject  far  better  and  faster.  Moreover,  he  has  all  his  English  work  in  one  book,  for  continuous 
review.  Reuse  your  students*  English  abilities  by  using: 

STEPS  TO  GOOD  ENGLISH 

By  Mabquis  E.  Shattuck,  Thomas  Caulet,  Inez  M.  Ahles,  and  Maby  Lawlob 


IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  INC 

Horn*  Office:  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  •  ATLANTA  •  DAI 


NEW  YORK 


AJ(oUloi 

QUa^aoUfs 


Jefferson  High  School 

A  TEACHER  REACTS  TO  THE  SCHOOL  IN  WHICH  SHE  WORKS 

How  do  I  hate  it?  Let  me  count  the  ways. 

I  hate  its  bald  brick  front  and  sombre  air. 

No  winding  grassy  path  invites  one  there; 

No  shady  trees  shut  out  the  garish  day ; 

No  spreading  campus  offers  students  play; 

No  chime  intones  the  hours  with  music  rare; 

But  sharp  and  shrill  the  bell  bids  all  beware 
Who  enter  through  its  close  and  crowded  stairs; 

/  hate  its  banging  locks — that  do  not  lock; 

The  noise  of  trucks  that  echoes  from  the  streets; 

The  din  that  drowns  the  teacher  when  she  speaks; 

The  whirl  of  saws;  the  horns  that  ever  honk; 

Delivery  vans  that  in  the  ramps  do  meet 

And  vie  with  noise  the  thump  of  the  gym  boys*  feet. 

How  do  I  love  it?  Let  me  count  the  ways. 

I  love  the  office  with  its  sunny  air. 

1  love  the  freedom  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  greetings  brisk  that  usher  in  the  day 

And  seem  to  hide  what  round  the  heart  doth  play ; 

Concern  that  holds  each  other’s  welfare  dear. 

The  ready  smile,  the  joke,  fraternal  cheer — 

No  jealous  fear  disturbs  their  radiant  way. 

/  love  the  boys;  the  ever-pleasant  way 

They  put  up  with  my  changing  moods  each  day. 

I  love  their  bland  excuse,  their  work  well  done. 

I  love  their  funny  jokes,  shy  smiles  when  praised. 

I  love  its  books,  its  song,  its  every  phase! 

I  love  it  better  at  each  set  of  sun. 

Margaret  M.  MacFarquhar, 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK’S 
MOST  UNUSUAL 
.  ,  HOTEL 

"eutiinA  1^04€  to  discover  the  extra 
quiet,  comfort  and  economy  of  the 
Bristol,  so  centrally  located.  Radio  in 
each  room. 

Finn  Room  with  Privafo  Bath 
Ono  Person  •  $2.50  to  $4.00 
Two  Porsons  $3.50  to  $6.00 


3  ATTBACTIVI 
DININO  ROOMS 


Cecktail  leente 
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Teachers  Break  Into  Print 


“Square  Dancing:  Noon-Hour  Fun” 
is  suggested  as  appropriate  recreation 
for  students  in  an  article  by  James  M. 
Lynch,  Jr.,  of  Morris  Township.  It 
appears  in  the  December  Clearing 
House. 

A  A  A 

Writing  the  guest  editorial  in  the 
December  Clearing  House,  Dr.  Heber 
H.  Ryan,  Assistant  Commissioner  in 
charge  of  Secondary  Education,  says 
that  the  book  entitled  General  Educa¬ 
tion  in  a  Free  Society  contains  “Ques¬ 
tionable  Advice  from  Harvard.” 

A  A  A 

“Illustrations  in  Arithmetic”  are  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Foster  E.  Grossnickle  of  Jer¬ 
sey  City  Teachers  College  in  the  Texas 
Outlook,  February  issue. 

AAA 

“Equalizing  Teacher  Loads  in 
Secondary  Schools”  in  the  February 
School  Board  Journal  was  written  by 
Leonard  B.  Irwin,  of  Haddon  Heights. 
It  suggests  a  formula  to  be  used  in 
calculating  teacher  burdens. 

AAA 

The  problems  incident  to  the  “Super¬ 
vision  of  Physical  Education  in  the 
Elementary  Schools”  are  described  by 
William  P.  Uhler,  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  in  the  February 
School  Board  Journal. 

AAA 

Charles  B.  Brown,  president  of  the 
•N.  j.  Federated  Boards,  says  that  the 
“Postwar  City  Plan  Must  Include 
Modem  School  Facilities.”  His  article 
appears  in  the  February  School  Board 
Journal. 

AAA 

Irving  R.  Friedman,  of  Newark,  tells 
how  the  Cleveland  Junior  High  School 
is  “Plotting  Community  Singing”  in 
the  January  School  Activities. 

AAA 

“The  Delta  Lamda  Club”  is  designed 
to  make  more  vivid  the  applications  of 
law  and  principles  studied  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Law  classes.  It  is  described  in 
the  January  School  Activities  by  Mrs. 
Anna  Reiser,  of  Jersey  City. 

AAA 

John  P.  Lozo,  of  Woodbridge,  com¬ 
ments  on  high  school-college  relation¬ 
ships  in  “One  Way  TrafiBc,”  published 
in  the  January  Clearing  House. 


In  the  January  Clearing  House  is  an 
article  by  Leon  Mones,  of  Newark,  en¬ 
titled  “The  Harvard  Report:  A  Socially 
Impotent  Education?” 

AAA 

Ida  Florence  Cohen,  Newark,  has 
xvritten  a  safety  play  for  the  middle 
grades.  Entitled  “Demon  Careless¬ 
ness,”  it  appears  in  the  September 
Instructor. 

AAA 

The  dangers  of  various  attempts  to 
reduce  the  time  spent  on  the  study  of 
English  in  high  schools  are  discussed 
by  Charles  I.  GUcksberg,  Newark,  in 
the  June  English  Journ^.  The  article 
is  called  “In  Defense  of  English.” 

AAA 

In  the  September  Business  Educa 
tion  World,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Stevens,  of 
Newark,  offers  advice  to  beginning 
teachers.  Her  article  is  entitled  “The 
First  Hurdle.” 

AAA 

Olga  Achtenhagen,  Plainfield  High 
School,  authored  an  article  entitled 


“The  Prick  of  Interest”  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  issue  of  The  English  Journal. 

AAA 

“In  Sunshine  and  Shadow”  is  the 
name  of  a  hook  published  by  the  Col¬ 
lege  Entrance  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  104  Fifth 
Avenue,  N.  Y.  It  contains  material  on 
and  by  Poe,  and  is  edited  for  average 
and  slow  high  school  readers.  The  price 
is  $1.15.  The  editor  is  Lou  P.  Bunce, 
Highland  Park  High  School. 

AAA 

“The  Humor  of  America,”  a  book 
edited  by  Max  J.  Herzberg  and  Leon 
Mones  of  Newark,  has  been  published 
by  D.  Appleton-Century.  It  is  a  high 
school  supplementary  reader,  and  can 
l>e  purchased  for  $1.60. 

AAA 

An  article  entitled  “Group  Work  in 
Psycho-Therapy,”  by  Marion  L.  Little, 
of  Glassboro  State  Teachers  College, 
appears  in  two  parts  in  the  March  and 
April  Elementary  School  Journal.  An¬ 
other  article  by  Miss  Little,  “The  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Glassboro  Clinical  Reading 
Association,”  appeared  in  the  January 
Training  School  Bulletin. 


PUPILS  DEVELOP  READING  "POWER"  WITH 

LAIDLAW  BASIC  READERS 


Thi«  popular  and  successful  series  is  bused  on  pupils’ 
experiences  and  provides  for  a  growth  in  these 
experiences  through  selections  which  inspire  the 
child  with  the  great  ideals  of  the  race.  Pnpils  will 
read  readily  with  power  because: 

1.  A  reading  readiness  program  at  the  beginning  of 
each  grade  helps  lay  the  foundation  for  out¬ 
standing  reading  achievement. 

2.  The  teaching  plan  provides  for  teaching  reading 
skills  in  each  grade  and  stresses  specific  objectives 
and  suggested  procedure  that  will  assure  pupil 
growth  from  grade  to  grade. 

3.  A  speech  improvement  program,  based  on  a 
phonetic  test  chart,  emphasizes  correct  speech 
habits  and  facilitates  interpretive  reading. 


IT  rite  for  further  information 

LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 

W1  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  8 


Pre-Prlmer 
JACKandNANCY 
AT  HOME 
Primer 

ON  THE  WAY 
TO  STORYLAND 

Book  One 
MAKING 
STORYBOOK 
FRIENDS 
Book  Two 
STORIES  WE 
LIKE 
Book  Three 
CHILDREN 
EVERYWHERE 
Book  Four 

ON  THE  TRAIL 
OF  ADVENTURE 

Book  Five 
THE  WORLD 
AROUND  US 
Book  Biz 

FROM  EVERY 
LAND 
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Names  of  ^Perfect” 
Schools  Are  Listed 

Since  the  report  in  the  February 
issue,  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  has  listed  an  additional  six  cities 
and  73  schools  with  perfect  member¬ 
ship  enrollment.  Some  of  the  systems 
and  schools  have  been  on  the  Honor 
Roll  continuously  for  many  years,  as 
the  date  that  follows  each  name  indi¬ 
cates. 

The  six  cities  with  perfect  member¬ 
ship  are  Cape  May  (1944),  Hopewell 
Boro  (1945),  Livingston  (1929), 
North  Plainfield  (1944),  Pennington 
(1945),  and  Sea  Isle  (1945). 

The  commended  schools  are  Atlan¬ 
tic  City’s  Boys’  Vocational  (1925), 
Brigton  Avenue  (1925),  Chelsea 
Heights  (1929),  Girls’  School  (1943), 
Indiana  Avenue  (1940),  Indiana  Ave¬ 
nue  Girls’  (1929),  Madison  Avenue 
(1937),  Massachusetts  Avenue  (1937), 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  (1933),  Rich¬ 
mond  Avenue  (1929),  Senior  High 
(1928),  Special  Class  Dept.  (1939), 
Texas  Avenue  (1933),  and  Venice 
Park  (1929) ;  Beverly  Public  School 
( 1942) ;  Bloomfield’s  Brookdale 
(1945);  Cape  May’s  Franklin  Street 
(1943),  Lafayette  Street  (1943),  Low¬ 
er  Twp.  Consolidated  (1945) ;  Clifton’s 
No.  13  (1944) ;  Deep  Water  Elem. 
(1943) ;  Delanco’s  Hickory  Street 
(1940),  Walnut  Street  (1940);  Dem¬ 
urest  Public  School  (1945) ;  East  Or¬ 
ange’s  Washington  (1925) ;  Glen  Rock 
Jr.  H.  S.  (1939) ;  Hamilton  Town¬ 
ship’s  Hamilton  Square  (1945),  Farm- 
ingdale  (1943),  Homedell  (1945), 
Lalor  (1945),  Yardville  Heights 
(1945),  Maple  Shade  (1945);  High¬ 
land  Park  H.  S.  (1931) ;  Hopewell 
(1927) ;  Jamesburg’s  Monroe  Twp. 
(1944) ;  and  Livingston’s  Central 
(1928),  Harrison  (1929),  Roosevelt 
(1927),  and  Squiertown  (1928). 

Also  included  are  Lumberton  Town¬ 
ship  (1945) ;  Man<tsquan  (1933)  and 
Manasquan  H.  S.  (1944) ;  Maple¬ 
wood’s  Clinton  (1945),  Fielding 
(1944) ;  Millburn’s  White  Oak  Ridge 
(1945);  Milltown  (1945);  Moores- 
town’s  Lenola  (1936),  Public  School 
(1945) ;  Neptune  City’s  Roosevelt 
(1945);  North  Plainfield’s  East  End 
(1936),  Harrison  (1927),  High  School 
(1944),  Somerset  (1925),  Watchung 
(1945),  and  West  End  (1936);  Nep¬ 
tune  City’s  Wilson  (1945) ;  Paterson 
Public  School  (1943) ;  Pennsville 
(1945) ;  Plainfield’s  Washington 
(1945) ;  Princeton’s  Nassau  Street 
(1945),  Witherspoon  (1941);  Sea 
Isle  City  (1943) ;  South  Orange’s 
Marshall  (1945),  Montrose  (1941), 
South  Mountain  (1944) ;  Bergen  Co. 
Supt’s  Office  (1945) ;  Lawrence  Town¬ 
ship’s  Eldridge  Park  (1939),  Law- 
renceville  (1944),  No.  Four  (1945), 


and  Slackwood  (1944) ;  West  Cape 
May  (1945) ;  Westwood’s  Old  Tappan 
(1945);  and  Woodcliff  Lake  (1945). 

A  later  NEIA  report,  dated  April  4, 
adds  the  names  of  three  cities-— Glen 
Rock  (1939),  New  Providence  (1937), 
and  Pitman  (1933).  Additional  schools 
named  are  Asbury  Park’s  Bangs  Ave¬ 
nue  (1926)  and  Bond  Street  (1925); 
Atlantic  City’s  Monterey  Avenue  Girls’ 
V'ocational  (1933) ;  Canton  (1943) ; 
Carney’s  Point  Dupont  (1927),  Lafay¬ 
ette  (1927),  and  Pershing  (1926); 
Collingswood’s  Robert  Zane  (1943) ; 
Glen  Ridge’s  Central  (1941)  and  Fo». 
est  Avenue  (1941) ;  Glen  Rock’s  (Cen¬ 
tral  (1937) ;  Hightstown  Primary 
(1926);  Liberty  Comer  (1929);  Lin¬ 
den  High  (1936);  West  Long  foanch 
(1944);  Millville’s  Bacon  (1943), 
Western  (1944),  and  Wood  (1943); 
New  Providence’s  Lincoln  (1937),  and 
Junior  High  (1937) ;  N.  Plainfield’s 
Watchung  (1932) ;  Pitman’s  Grant 
Avenue  (19^),  Kindle  (1927),  High 


(1933),  Summit  Avenue  (1933),  and 
Walls  (1927) ;  Port  BUizabeth  (1943) ; 
Red  Bank’s  Oakland  Street  (1934) ; 
Summit’s  Franklin  (1943) ;  Swedes- 
boro’s  Center  Square  (1942) ;  Vine¬ 
land’s  Cunningham  (1927),  Magnolia 
Road  (1943);  Wenonah  School  1  and 
2  (1935);  and  Westfield’s  Grant 

(1932). 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

Vermont 

Sumacr  Sessian — Jmly  t-Amg.  M. 
Orsduate  and  undertraduate 
ftudy.  Coursea  (or  superlntend- 
enta,  prlnctpaU  and  teaeben. 
Agriculture,  Art,  Commercial  Sub¬ 
jects,  Kngllsh,  Health  Bduoatlon, 
History,  Home  ■conomies,  I<an- 
guages  (Ancient  and  Modem), 
Music,  Nursing,  Philos¬ 
ophy.  Political  Science. 
Psychology,  Science.  Bn- 
tertalnment  and  Recrea¬ 
tional  Programs.  Sum¬ 
mer  Quarter  —  June  3S- 
September  14.  Write  — 
Director,  Summer  Session 
BarUngton,  Vermont 


BRYANT 

jr.  A.  Bryant 
That.  B.  R.  Bryant 
W.  D.  Oreulich 


Teachers  Bureau 

7H-713  WITHERSPOON  BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Pennypaeker  IttS 


Member 

National  Association 
Teachers  Agencies 


TEACHER  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  IN 

COLLEGE — UNIVERSITY,  SECONDARY,  ELEMENTARY,  AND  SPECIAL  FIELDS 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

31  Union  Se.,  New  York  3.  N.  T.  Telephone  Algonealn  4-i7M 

(Broadway  at  16th  St.)  Home  Phone  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  T.,  4T)6-J 

B.  F.  Mannlen,  M.  B.  Gosman-Mannton,  T.  Thiele,  Managers 
Your  teachers  agency  should  be  reliable.  It  should  be  a  place  where  you  (eel  at  home, 
where  you  are  known  and  welcome  and  where  keen  Interest  Is  shown  In  your  needs, 
whether  they  be  great  or  small.  We  Invite  your  patronage  In  the  belte(  that  you  wiU  Uko 
the  personal,  accommodating  spirit  o(  our  service. 

Established  188a  Member  National  Asaoelatlon  of  Teaehera  Ageneleo 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

alter  47  years  at  70  PUth  Avenue,  Is  now  located  at 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  CBelses  3-3304 

where,  as  In  the  past,  it  offers  discriminating  service  to  many  valued  clienU 
in  public  schools,  private  schools,  and  colleges 
REGINALD  L.  FERNALD,  Proprietor  Member  National  Association  o(  Teachers’  Agencies 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  o(  Teaehera’  Agencies 
Established  1855  Charles  W.  Malford,  Prop. 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  S4th  and  85th  8TBBBT8 

Branch  Office:  1836  EUCLID  AVE.,  CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

A  superior  atency  (or  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  (ree  to  school  officials. 


ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

5Z2  FIFTH  AVENUE  — Bt  44th  Street  NEW  YORK  IS,  N.  Y. 

MISS  MARGERY  CURREY,  Director 

PUBUC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS,  ALL  LEVELS 
Member  Notional  Association  of  Teachert’  Agenetee 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

632-33  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipar  Sit. 

Discriminating  service  on  direct  calle  only,  based  on  wide  personal  oontaeta, 
national  affiliations,  and  extansiva,  carefully  selected  enrollment  lists. 
Klngslty  1745-1746  Personal,  discriminating  service  E.  F.  Maloney;  E.  F.  Maloney.  Jr.;  Mfra. 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 


FUTURE  TEACHERS  OF  AMERICA 

of 

NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSN, 

and 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN. 


IMRE  KOVACS 

Challenge  of  Being  an  American  .  .  . 


THE  NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
in  its  program  of  helping  to  induct  prospective  teachers 
of  New  Jersey  colleges  into  the  teaching  profession  will 
sponsor  the  First  Annual  Conference  of  the  Future 
Teachers  of  America,  Saturday,  May  18,  from  10  A.M.  to 
5  P.M.  at  the  NJEA  Headquarters,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton. 

By  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Delegate 
Assembly  of  the  NJEA,  $500  has  been  appropriated  to 
underwrite  the  cost  of  this  program  of  professional  organ¬ 
ization  induction. 

College  presidents  or  the  FTA  advisers  have  indicated 
the  students  who  will  represent  the  colleges  at  the  FTA 
conference.  Luncheon  reservations  ($2.00  including  tip) 
should  be  sent  immediately  to  the  NJEA  headquarters. 

Dr.  John  H.  Bosshart,  Commissioner  of  Education 
in  New  Jersey,  will  deliver  the  principal  address  at  the 
luncheon  to  be  attended  by  the  FTA  representatives,  the 
NJEA  Executive  Committee,  and  the  NJEA  Delegate 
Assembly.  Also  speaking  will  be  Imre  Kovacs,  New  York, 
who  will  present  “The  Challenge  of  Being  an  American,” 
since  the  conference  precedes  by  one  day  the  nationwide 
celebration  of  “I  Am  an  American  Day.” 

A  tea  dance  by  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
will  be  held  from  3  to  5  P.M.  for  members  of  the  FTA 
and  their  escorts  as  well  as  the  NJEA  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  NJEA  Delegate  Assembly. 

Plans  are  being  formulated  in  several  New  Jersey 
colleges  for  immediate  formation  of  FTA  chapters  to 
coordinate  the  work  of  the  college  students  with  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  and  the  National  Education 
Association. 


DR.  JOHN  H.  BOSSHART 
Speaks  to  Future  .Teachers  .  .  . 

Invocation:  REVEREND  WILLIAM  R.  GUFFICK,  St. 

Paul  Methodist  Church 
Welcome:  MISS  LAWRENCE 
Address:  I  Had  a  Teacher — DR.  ROBERT  H.  MOR¬ 
RISON,  Director  of  Higher  Education,  State 
Department  of  Education 

Address:  Multiplying  Our  Influence  —  ELMER  F. 

SMITH,  Supervising  Principal,  Roselle  Park, 
and  Chairman  NJEA  Enrollment  Committee 
Address:  Dyruunic  Teachers  for  an  Atomic  Age — DR. 

JOHN  M.  HICKEY,  Field  Representative, 
NJEA-NEA 

Group  Singing,  led  by  JOSEPH  F.  FRANCIS 
NEA  Film — Assignment:  Tomorrow 

NJEA  DEPARTMENTAL  MEETINGS 
Time  11:35  A.  M.  -  12:15  P.  M. 

I.  Salaries  and  Public  Relations 


GENERAL  SESSION 
10:00  A.  M. -11:30  A.  M. 

Place:  New  Jersey  Elducation  Association  Headquarters, 
Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton 
Presiding:  MISS  BERTHA  LAWRENCE,  NJEA 
President 

Student-chairman:  MISS  SALLY  ROBERTSON,  Tren¬ 
ton  State  Teachers  College 

Advance  of  the  Colors — American  Legion  Color  Guard 


Place:  Small  Ball  Room 

Presiding:  FRANK  HAHNENFELD,  Panzer  College 
of  Phys.  Exl.  and  Hygiene 

Leader:  BYRON  STUART,  Principal,  Westfield  Junior 
High  School 

n.  Professional  Security  (Teacher  Welfare) 

Place:  Princeton  Room 

Presiding:  BETTY  McDIARMID,  New  Jersey  College 
for  Women 

Reporter:  MABEL  LEMAL,  Jersey  City  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College 
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Leader;  CHARLES  A.  PHILHOWER,  Supervising 
Principal,  Westfield 

Reporter:  DOROTHY  ANN  STEWART,  Glassboro 
State  Teachers  College 

in.  Democratic  Discussions  and  Publications 

Place'.  Studio  Room 

Presiding:  DR.  THOMAS  E.  ROBINSON,  Editor  Re¬ 
view  and  Reporter,  Mercer  County  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools 

Leader:  VERNON  SHARPLESS,  Rider  College 
Reporter:  EVELYN  MOTT,  Paterson  State  Teachers 
College 


IV.  State  and  Federal  School  Legislation 

Placet  West  end  of  Mezzanine 

Presiding:  ANN  VESCON,  Montclair  State  Teachers 
College 

Leader:  GEORGE  J.  O’BRIEN,  Jersey  City 
Reporter:  MARGARET  GOODMAN,  U]:mla  College 
Mote:  Each  Leader  will  allow  for  discussion  hy  FTA 
participants. 


SUBJECT-MATTER  SECTIONAL 
MEETINGS 

Time  12:20  P.  M.  -  1 :00  P.  M. 


Group  I — Science  and  Mathematics 

Place:  West  end  of  Mezzanine 

Presiding:  LAWRENCE  G.  CAMPBELL,  Montclair 
Teaching  Mathematics  in  the  Elementary  Grades — 
PROF.  GORDON  E.  MATTHEWS,  Paterson  S.T.C. 
Teaching  Science  at  the  Secondary  Level — FRANKLIN 
BOOTHERSTONE,  Trenton  H.  S. 

Reporter:  DOROTHY  LAWRENCE,  New  Jersey  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women 


Group  n — ^Industrial  Arts,  Fine  Arts  and  Music 

Place:  Princeton  Room 

Presiding:  WALTER  POTTOW,  Upsala 
Teaching  Industrial  Arts,  Fine  Arts  in  the  Elementary 
Grades— mss  CHARLOTTE  LOCKWOOD,  In¬ 
structor  in  Arts,  S.T.C.,  Newark;  MISS  N.  LEON¬ 
ARD,  Gregory  School  (Ind.  Arts),  Trenton 
Teaching  Music  in  New  Jersey  Schools- — MISS  KAY 
ELIZABETH  INGALLS,  Trenton  S.T.C. 


Group  in — English  and  Foreign  Languages 

Place:  Studio  Room 

Presiding:  VIRGINIA  MURRAY,  Paterson  State 
Teachers  College 


Teaching  English  in  the  Elementary  Grades — MRS. 

FLORENCE  E.  BEST,  Jr.  High  School,  Glasshoro 
Teaching  Foreign  Languages  ol  the  Secondary  Level — 
DR.  MANUEL  SALAS,  Romance  Language  Dept., 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  New  Brunswick 
Reporter;  BETTY  HERBST,  Glasshoro  State  Teachers 
College 

Group  rV— Social  Studies  and  Conunercial 
Subjects 
Place:  Small  Ball  Room 
Presiding:  ELEANOR  V.  CASE,  Rider  College 
Teaching  Socud  Studies  in  the  Elementary  Grades  — 
MRS.  ELIZABETH  SHREINER,  Glen  Ridge 
Teaching  Commercial  Subjects  at  the  Secondary  Level 
—MISS  JULIE  HINCH,  Rider  College 
Reporter:  PEGGY  HAINES,  Trenton  State  Teachers 
College 


Group  V — Health  and  Physical  Education  in 
New  Jersey  Schools 
Place:  East  end  of  Mezzanine 

Presiding:  DONALD  ROBERTSON,  Panzer  College 
of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene 
Teaching  Health  and  Physical  Education  in  New  Jersey 
Schools — DR.  MARGARET  C.  BROWN,  President 
Panzer  College  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene, 
Ej&st  Orsn^c 

Reporter:  SALLY  ROBERTSON,  Trenton  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College 


LUNCHEON  1 :15  P.  M.  -  3  P.  M. 

With  members  of  the  NJEA  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Delegate  Assembly 
Luncheon  Program 

Presiding:  PRESIDENT  BERTHA  LAWRENCE, 
NJEA 

Invocation — REV.  F.  J.  YUNGER,  St.  Francis  Church 
Address:  DR.  JOHN  H.  BOSSHART,  Commissioner 
of  Education,  New  Jersey 

Address:  The  Challenge  of  Being  an  American — IMRE 
KOVACS 


TEA-DANCE  3  -  5  P.  M. 

Auspices  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
'  for 

Future  Teachers  of  America  and  Their  Escorts 
Executive  Committee,  NJE^ 

Delegate  Assembly,  NJEA 


TEACHEJIS  NEE^DED — ALXi  KINDS.  Spl»ndid  opportunities  are  presenting  themselresl 
You  should  take  advantage  of  them.  With  our  experience  we  can  give  you  expert  guidance. 
Write  to  us  immediately.  • 


GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


Ettabllshsd  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  66th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Mrmhrr  .Votiona/  Ansoclntinn  «/  Trnchri »’  Aftrnriet 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

1530  Chestnut  St.  PHILADELPHIA  2,  Pa.  Phone:  Rittenhouse  6223 
For  29  years  we  have  recommended  teachers  to  Colleges,  Private  Schools 
and  Public  Schools  in  every  section  of  the  United  States.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  now  open  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  fields. 

A.  LILLIAN  CAMPBELL,  J.  B.  STOKES,  JR.,  Managers 


NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


F.  D.  DONLEY  —  Owner  and  Manager 

114  Nor^h  19th  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Orange  2-0266 

ENROLL  NOW.  Take  advantage  of  present  opportunities.  There  are  many  attractive  positions 
listed  in  my  tiles.  My  18  years  experience  as  a  former  New  Jersey  Supervising  Principal  makes 
it  possible  for  me  to  be  of  material  assistance  to  you. 

AN  AGENCY  DEDICATED  TO  THE  TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  JERSEY 
f)«ra  i*  a  nirKomtl.  dini-iimtnnliiio  nrrvier. 


I  WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER 
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Wtktmt  mtws  hr  tiK  $clf0ls,  likrmrhs  mad  fcMMs/  The  new  post¬ 
war  Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia  is  on  the  press — soon 
to  be  released.  A  wonderful  new  Compton’s — using  the  latest 
processes  of  engraving  and  printing,  recording  adjustments 
of  the  war-torn  years,  giving  a  clear  understanding  of  recent 
advances  of  science.  A  useful  Compton’s — couched  in  the 
language  of  every  day,  stocked  with  essential  information, 
supplemented  by  maps,  lucid  diagrams,  and  fact-telling 
illustrations.  A  handsome  Compton’s — with  prewar  weight 
paper,  new  streamlined  page  design,  glorious,  true-to-life 
color  plates,  and  a  beautiful  new  cover.  An  enthralling 


Compton’s  that  makes  learning  an  adventure!  New  friends 
of  Compton’s  will  be  amazed  at  the  beauty  and  utility  o( 
every  vivid  page.  Old  friends  will  rejoice  in  our  achieve 
ment,  for  this  edition  represents  a  greater  advance  in  the 
of  encyclopedia  making  and  planning  than  has  been  possible 
in  any  pre*  iOus  ten-year  period. 

During  the  war  years  government  restrictions  of  manpower 
and  paper  limited  the  weight  and  number  of  pages  that  could 
he  printed;  yet,  during  those  hard  years,  Compton’s  wts 
faithfully  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  for  every  printing 

Those  years,  however,  presented  a  rare  opportunity  to 
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iends  plan  for  the  future.  The  results  of  the  war  would  have  to  be 
ity  oiiieflected  in  hundreds  of  articles  and  pictures.  Science  had 
licvc  made  great  strides.  New  processes  useful  to  bookmaking 
‘le  an  bad  been  developed.  Along  with  such  changes,  came  the 
ssihk  diance  to  revise,  expand,  and  enrich  Compton’s  in  scores 
of  ways.  New  materials  were  projected  and  prepared  against 
the  day  when  restrictions  could  be  removed.  The  war’s 
tnd  found  our  plans  and  materials  almost  completed.  It 
*as  ’’full  speed  ahead”  from  then  on.  The  editors  finished 
their  copy,  the  plates  were  rushed  from  the  foundry  to  the 
presses.  From  these  presses  will  soon  emerge  the  finest 


Compton’s  ever  produced. 

Every  school,  every  library,  and  every  home  needs  this 
invaluable  tool  of  knowledge.  This  new  edition  will  start 
coming  from  the  press  injune.  But  the  demand  for  Compton’s 
has  been  so  great  that  back  orders  will  consume  most  of  the 
first  printing.  We  urge  that  you  place  your  order  now  to  be 
sure  of  an  early  delivery.  No.  increase  in  price  for  the  present. 
•  • 

F.  E.  COMPTON  &  COMPANY 

1000  NORTH  DIARRORN  STRUT,  CHICAGO  10,  ILLINOIS 


Religion  Without  Creed 

*7^  SfUnit  iK  School 


Orant  School,  Trenton,  Photo 

If  parents  could  bow  their  heads  with  us  when  the  hordes  Prayer  is  said,  they 
would  feel  the  bond  of  unity  which  pervades  the  room.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
worthwhile  moment  of  the  day. 


Experience  with  little  children  leads 
one  to  believe  that  they  love  reli¬ 
gious  subjects.  One  of  our  room 
bulletin  boards  always  has  a  sacred 
picture  on  it.  The  children  pick  out 
one  from  a  big  dime  store  book,  which 
has  been  cut  down  the  middle  to  make 
each  picture  separate.  An  interested 
child  thumb-tacks  whatever  picture 
happens  to  strike  the  fancy  at' the  time 
of  the  discussion,  and  it  stays  there, 
straight  or  askew,  until  another  child 
puts  up  his  favorite. 

From  the  opening  day  of  school 
to  the  last  day,  we  read  the  Bible 
regularly.  Parents  must  be  very  glad 
that  the  New  Jersey  State  law  requires 
the  reading  of  at  least  five  verses  from 
the  Old  Testament  each  day.  My  own 
children  have  memorized  more  Psalms 
than  I  have  because  of  this  excellent 
practice.  If  some  parents  could  bow 
their  heads  with  us  when  The  Lord’s 
Prayer  follows  this  Bible  reading,  they 
would  feel  the  bond  of  unity  which 
pervades  the  room.  Race,  color,  en¬ 
mity  are  momentarily  forgotten,  and 
it’s  too  bad  the  moment  can  not  be 
more  prolonged.  Even  if  the  prayer 
is  mechanically  said,  it  is  much  better 
than  nothing,  and  when  it  is  rever¬ 
ently  and  simply  uttered,  with  just 
enough  emphasis  for  clear  meaning, 
it  is  the  most  beautiful  and  worth¬ 
while  moment  of  the  day. 


By  LEONE  A.  ROSE 

Montclair 


F^or  kindergarten  it  seems  better  to 
read  the  same  psalm  for  a  number  of 
days,  so  we  hear  one  a  month.  Septem¬ 
ber’s  reading  is  the  Twenty-third 
Psalm,  because  that  one  might  be  a 
little  familiar  to  some  children.  After 
several  readings,  Robert  broke  in  to 
ask  “What  is  ‘mine  enemy’?”  1  won¬ 
dered,  as  1  gazed  at  his  innocent  face, 
what  explanation  would  be  adequate 
and  simple.  Because  1  hesitated.  Don¬ 
ald  said  with  conviction,  “It’s  the 
Germans  and  the  Japs.”  Rather  than 
go  into  that  phase  of  the  subject,  we 
looked  at  David  and  Goliath,  where 
the  giant,  with  his  big  sword,  was 
plainly  the  enemy.  Then  Robert  an¬ 
swered  his  own  question.  “It’s  some¬ 
one  who  doesn’t  like  you.” 

October’s  psalm  is  one  which  fits  our 


locale  as  though  written  for  it.  “1  will 
lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills — ” 
From  our  room,  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
we  look  over  a  lovely  valley  to  the 
gentle  hills  beyond.  The  yellow  of  the 
hickory,  the  golden  gleaming  brown 
of  numerous  oak,  the  shading  tones 
of  red  in  the  dogwood,  sumac  and 
sassafras,  with  goldenrod  and  purple 
asters  everywhere,  all  combine  to 
create  a  feeling  of  peace  and  content¬ 
ment.  After  reading  this  psalm  several 
days,  Carl  brought  me  a  picture  one 
morning  which  was  unique.  It  resem¬ 
bled  an  upturned  bowl,  with  flowers 
protruding  at  all  angles.  “What  a  nice 
mountain,”  was  my  guess.  “No,  Mrs. 
Rose,  it’s  ‘I  will  lift  up  my  eyes’.”  Carl 
scowled  at  me  for  not  knowing. 

We  listen  to  November’s  psalm  and 
chime  in  energetically  with  “ — enter 
into  His  gates  with  Thanksgiving.” 
That’s  the  good  part  of  the  Hundredth 
Psalm.  When  we  read  it  last  year,  little 
Nancy  Ruth  murmured,  “It  really  says 
the  day.”  How  long  will  the  gleam 
stay  in  her  eye  at  the  recollection  of 
that  sentence? 

I N  OUR  DISTRICT  we  may  read  the 
Christmas  story  from  the  New  Testa¬ 


ment  without  fear  of  offending  any¬ 
one.  Luke,  Chpt.  2,  verses  8  to  14 
inclusive,  have  been  used  in  the  past 
You  think  kindergartners  will  not  heed 
so  many  verses?  Maybe  this  year’s 
class  won’t,  but  my  experience  has 
been  that  after  reading  this  a  few 
times  children  will  volunteer  other 
parts  of  the  story  which  they  have 
heard  at  Sunday  ^hool. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  I  have 
a  child  who  prefers  to  kneel  when  we 
say  The  Lord’s  Prayer.  Naturally  this 
affects  other  children.  After  about  the 
third  day,  Carl  asked,  “Why  do  they 
kneel?”  When  I  said  casually,  “Oh, 
many  people  do  that,”  Jean  spoke  up 
with  “Don’t  you  know  that’s  the  way 
to  do  it?”  Now  more  than  half  the 
class  kneel.  There  is  no  good  reason 
why  they  shouldn’t  if  they  like  to, 
but  I  imagine  that  as  time  goes  on 
and  the  teacher  does  not  join  them, 
they  will  join  me  in  sitting  still  and 
closing  their  eyes.  If  they  don’t,  it 
doesn’t  matter. 

Five  minutes  a  day  devoted  to  the 
Bible.  Too  much?  Too  little?  Appar¬ 
ently  enough  at  present,  because  the 
attention  and  response  are  natural  and 
free. 
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Be  Prepared — Make 
Salary  Studies  Early 

By  PAUL  R.  SPENCER 

Chairman,  Salary  Committee 


IT  IS  EXCEEDINGLY  important  that 
groups  in  the  districts  throughout 
the  state  who  intend  to  study  the 
({uestion  of  teacher  salary  adjustments 
and  the  revision  of  salary  schedules, 
should  begin  their  work  early  in  the 
fall.  Boards  of  education,  from  neces¬ 
sity,  must  start  making  up  their  bud¬ 
gets  in  December  and  January.  Plans 
must  be  made  for  any  additional  funds 
that  are  to  be  included  in  the  salary 
budget,  together  with  plans  for  financ¬ 
ing  these  increases. 

Too  often  salary  recommendations 
made  to  a  board  of  education,  or  pre¬ 
sented  by  them  to  the  tax  payers  or 
to  the  board  of  school  estimate,  come 
too  late  to  be  thoroughly  digested  or 
to  enable  adequate  plans  for  financing 
to  be  made.  Experience  has  shown 
that  too  many  justifiable  salary  adjust¬ 
ments  and  increases  have  failed  be¬ 
cause  insufficient  time  has  been  allowed 
for  all  the  parties  who  became  con¬ 
cerned — such  as  the  teachers,  the  board 
of  education,  the  tax  payers,  and  the 
city  commission — ^to  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  request;  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  studies  involving  financing  and 
in  many  cases  to  get  together  to  agree 
on  compromises  where  they  seem  to 
be  necessary. 

IExperience  seems  to  indicate  that 
teacher  groups  studying  the  salary 
questions  with  the  view  to  the  making 
of  recommendations  should,  in  one 
way  or  another,  provide  for  periodic 
contacts  with  the  boards  of  education, 
the  superintendent  of  schools  or  the 
supervising  principal,  the  city  council 
in  cities,  and  the  lay  public.  Confer¬ 
ences  should  be  had  from  time  to  time 
between  all  the  groups  that  are  in¬ 
volved  so  that  eventually  a  program 
can  be  agreed  upon  which  can  be  put 
into  action.  Too  frequently  teacher 
groups  have  had  very  little  experience 
in  diplomacy  or  in  conference  proce¬ 
dure  that  involves  bringing  groups 
with  different  points  of  view  and  dif¬ 
ferent  problems  together. 

Some  of  the  most  successful  cam¬ 
paigns  for  better  salaries  carried  on 
in  the  districts  throughout  the  state 
have  been  carried  on  over  a-  period  of 
two  or  three  years  and  are  still  con¬ 
tinuing.  Certain  gains  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  salary  schedules  have  been 
made.  The  door,  however,  has  been 


left  open  for  the  consideration  of  other 
improvements. 

Salary  groups  beginning  their  work 
next  year  can  secure  the  help  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association  in 
a  number  of  ways.  Either  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  L.  Hipp,  in  charge  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations  and  Democratic  Discussions,  or 
Dr.  John  Hickey,  Field  Representative, 
on  invitation  will  meet  with  groups 
studying  salaries  and  offer  advice  as 
to  procedure  and  the  sources  of  mate¬ 
rials  from  which  studies  can  be  made. 
The  Association  office  in  Trenton  has 
on  file  figures  on  unit  costs  and  salaries 
paid  in  each  district  throughout  the 
state.  This  information  will  be  furt 
nished  upon  request.  The  EDUCATIONAL 
Review  will  publish  in  the  October 
issue,  as  it  has  published  for  the  past 
few  years,  a  study  on  salary  adjust¬ 
ments  made  in  districts  throughout  the 
state  in  the  past  year,  made  by  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association’s 


Research  Committee.  The  study  also 
gives  information  as  to  the  salary 
schedules  or  guides  in  force  in  the 
majority  of  districts  throughout  the 
state.  The  Association’s  Salary  Com¬ 
mittee  has  recently  compiled  informa¬ 
tion  on  administrative  and  supervisory 
salaries  which  can  also  be  secured  on 
request. 

A  pamphlet  entitled  “How  to  De- 
vtlop  Salary  Programs”  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Educational  Research 
Committee  and  published  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  oners  helpful  advice  and 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  groups 
studying  the  question  of  teacher 
salaries. 


Principals’  Salary  Survey 
Is  Now  Ready 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  surveyed  the  salaries  of 
principals  in  New  Jersey  schools 
and  has  tabulated  the  results.  The 
data  are  available  for  study,  and 
will  be  mailed  to  any  member  who 
writes  to  Headquarters  requesting 
them. 

The  compilation  of  data  for  study 
purposes  is  one  of  the  research  serv¬ 
ices  which  the  State  Association 
performs  for  its  local  affiliated 
groups  and  for  its  individual  mem¬ 
bers. 


GRAMMAR 

•WHY  •WHAT 
•WHEN? 

By  PAUL  McKEE 

A  brochure,  addressed  to  the  classroom 
teacher,  by  a  nationally  recognized  authority 
and  co-author  of  the  fastest  selling  language 
series  in  the  United  States,  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


LANGUAGE  FOR  MEANING 

Grades  2-6  —  McKEE  -  McCOWEN  -  HARRISON 


ENGLISH  FOR  MEANING 

Grades  7-9  —  McKEE  -  STRATTON  -  BLOSSOM  -  LANPHEAR 


Teachers'  Manuals  and  Workbooks,  Grades  2-9 

A  post  card  will  bring  you  complete  information  about  the  McKee 
Series  now  in  successful  use  in  367  New  Jersey  Schools, 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


48*  FOIUTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  16.  N.  Y. 


MAY,  1946 
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Schools  Take  Under  Wing 
Children  of  Other  Lands 


European  Children  Being  Supported  by  New  Jersey  Pupils  and  Teachers 


Reina  H  el  jink,  Holland.  Sponsored 
by  Tenafly  H.  S.  Student  Council. 
Reina  was  raised  in  a  home  for  girls 
because  her  parents  couldn’t  care  for 
her.  In  19-14  she  was  sent  to  her 
uncle’s  home  near  the  Rhine.  They 
evacuated  in  October,  1944.  Returning 
in  May,  they  found  little  left.  The 
uncle  has  dilTiculty  caring  for  Reina 
and  her  sister  as  well  as  his  own 
children. 

New  Books  Received 

World  History.  Smith-Muzzey-Lloyd. 

Ginn  and  Company.  $2.80. 

Our  World  CSuuiires.  Powers-Neuner- 


Many  schools  have  sponsored  the 
support  of  European  children 
caught  in  the  onslaught  and  backwash 
of  war.  For  $96,  through  the  Save 
the  Children  Federation  of  One  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  10,  the  schools 
are  actually  paying  the  full  mainte¬ 
nance  expense  of  a  child  for  a  whole 
year.  Contact  can  be  made  through 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
or  directly  to  the  Federation. 

In  some  cases  the  picture  of  the 
sponsored  child  is  received.  In  all 
cases  the  sad  history  of  the  recipient 
is  sent  to  the  benefactor.  Below  are 
the  histories  of  some  of  the  children 
being  supported. 

Marcel  Loury,  France.  Sponsored 
by  Tenafly  H.  S.  Student  Council. — 
Marcel’s  father  is  dead,  and  his  mother, 
on  a  small  allowance,  is  having  a  dif¬ 
ficult  time.  He  needs  food  and  clothing. 

Roger  Morin,  France.  Sponsored  by 
Grover  Cleveland,  Jr,  H.  S.,  Eliza¬ 
beth. — Roger’s  father  is  ill  and  cannot 
work.  The  mother  is  having  an  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  time  to  care  for  her  four 
children. 

Rene  Dupuich,  France.  Sponsored 
by  Tenafly  H.  S.  Student  Council. — 
Rene  is  in  great  need.  His  mother  is 
ill,  and  his  father,  who  was  injured 
while  working,  receives  no  pension. 

Marie-Therese  PuUier,  France.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  Pemberton  Borough  Public 
School. — Marie-Therese  is  one  of  six 
children.  The  family  resources  are  in¬ 
sufficient  for  the  household.  The 
mother,  who  is  troubled  with  deafness, 
is  having  a  hard  time  to  care  for  her 
family. 

Reina  Van  Haaren,  Holland.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Trenton  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation. — Reina,  since  birth,  has  been 
in  a  home  for  girls  whose  parents  can’t 
bring  them  up.  Reina  was  bom  with¬ 
out  a  father  and  with  a  mother  who 
cared  nothing  for  her.  The  children 
were  forced  to  evacuate  the  home  in 
September,  1944,  suddenly,  taking  with 
them  only  what  they  could  carry.  Eight 
months  later,  returning,  they  found  the 
home  uninhabitable.  She  is  now  tem¬ 
porarily  housed  with  20  other  children. 


Nelly  Hayon,  Belgium.  Sponsored 
by  Tenafly  H.  S.  Student  Council. — 
Nelly  is  the  oldest  of  four  children. 
Her  father  and  eldest  brother  were 
killed  during  the  Von  Rundstedt  offen¬ 
sive.  She  has  suffered  a  great  deal. 

Beti  Gunhild,  Norway.  Sponsored 
by  the  Jersey  City  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion. — There  are  three  children  in  the 
family.  The  home  was  destroyed  by 
the  Germans.  The  family  is  now  busy 
rebuilding  the  home  and  farm. 

Anna  Stromenly,  Norway.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  Tenafly  H,  S.  Student  Coun¬ 
cil. — Anna  is  one  of  five  children  in 
a  family  whose  home  was  destroyed 
by  the  Germans.  The  family  is  now 
rebuilding  the  farm  and  its  buildings. 


Bruner-Bradley.  Ginn  and  Company. 
$1.68. 

My  Country  School  Diary.  Julia  Weber. 

Harper  &  Brothers.  $3.00. 

Everyday  Algebra,  Elementary  Course. 

William  Betz.  $1.60. 

The  Story  of  Life  in  America.  Mary  G. 

Kelty.  Ginn  and  Company.  $1.72. 
Much  in  Little  on  the  United  States 
Navy.  Ruby  Lee  Adams.  Published 
by  author. 

School  Boards  in  Action.  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Schooi  Administrators, 
N.E.A.  $2.00. 

Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Teaching  in 
Secondary  Schools.  Glenn  Myers 
Blair,  Ph.D.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  $3.25. 

Our  Big  World.  Essential  Elementary 
Geography.  Barrows-Parker-Soren- 
sen.  Silver  Burdett  Company.  $1.44. 


“What  MAKES  the  answer  come  out  right?” 

When  pupils  understand  arithmetical  principles,  the  application 
becomes  relatively  easy. 

NUMBER  READINESS  first  tests  the  pupil’s  level  of 
understanding,  and  establishes  his  readiness  to  comprehend 
basic  concepts. 

NUMBER  READINESS  explains  to  the  pupil  on  his 
own  level  the  underlying  logic  of  each  arithmetical  process 
to  be  learned. 

NUMBER  READINESS  shows  him  the  method  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  with  abundant,  interesting  drill  to  ensure  mastery. 


“And  what’s  the  POINT  of  studying  arithmetic  anyway?” 

NUMBER  READINESS  pupils  know  the  answer  to  this 
question.  The  problems  in  these  books  involve  situations 
which  demonstrate  the  social  value  and  practical  uses  of 
arithmetic  at  each  grade  leyel.  Six  books  for  grades  III-VIII. 

NUMBER  READINESS  SERIES 

Campbell  •  Wben  •  Osbubn 
D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  Varick  Street,  New  York  City 
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Holden  Book  Covers  DO  NOT 
Make  Old  Books  New  — 

But  they  DO  strengthen  the  bindings 

They  DO  lessen  the  danger  of  spreading  infectious  diseases 

They  DO  act  as  an  incentive  for  the  pupils  to  handle  public 
property  with  respect  and  care 

They  DO  prolong  the  lives  of  the  hooks  1  to  3  years. 


HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 

MILES  C.  HOLDEN.  President  SPRINOFIELO,  MASSACHUSETTS 


^otel  ;4>te  ^ctvi^ed 

^citeA  ;4w  •dieted 

FOK  ATLANTIC  CITY  CONVENTION,  NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSN.,  NOV.  7  TO  10,  1946 
ASSOCIATION  HEADQUARTERS— HOTEL 


Roomi  with  Bath  Rooms  Without  Bath  Sultas— 2  Rooms  with  Bath  Batwaan 


AMBAMAOOM  . 

SIngIs 

Doubis 

$9.00-814.00 
5.00-  8.00 
7.00-  12.00 
6.75-  8.00 
9.00-  17.00 

Slngla 

Doubla 

2  Parsons 

$10.00 

6.00-88.00 

5  Parsons 

4  Parsons 

$15.00 
12.00-814.00 
16.00-  20.00 
12.00 

BREAKtm  '  . . 

BRIdHTON  . 

...  $3.50-$5.00 

. . .  6.00-  7.00 

$2J0-$3.00 

$530-85.00 

$  7.00-810.00 
15.00 

CHEtMA . 

. . .  4.75-  6.75 

(Naw  saetlon,  9.00-121X)) 

CLAMlDiK  . 

DENNIS  . 

7.00-  9.66 

9.00-  14.00 

4.00-  5.00 

7.00 

14.00 

16.00 

18.00 

MARLBOnOUGH^LENHUM  - 

6.00-10.00 

9.00-  16.00 

4.00-  5.00 

7.00-  8.00 

15.00-18.00 

15.00-  21.00 

17.00-  24.00 

MAYFLOWER  . 

5.00-  6.00 

7.00-  12.00 

5J0 

5.00-  6.00 

12.00.  15.00 

14.00-  18.00 

PRESIDENT  . 

9.00-  15.00 

14.00-  20.00 

17.00-  25.00 

BT.  CHARLES . 

. . .  5.00-  9.00 

7.00-  12.00 

10.00-12.00 

12.00-  144)0 

14.00-  16.00 

SEASIDE  . 

. . .  3.00-  6.00 

8.00*  13.00 

4.00 

6.00 

SHELBURNE  . 

9.00-  12.00 

STRAND*  . 

. . .  4.50-  6.00 

9.00-  12.00 

4.00 

8.00 

ARLINOTON  . 

5.00-  6.00 

2.00-  230 

530-  4.00 

8.00 

10.00 

boscobil  . 

4d)6 

10.00 

BYRON  . 

5.00-  4.00 

4.00-  6.00 

10.00-11.00 

10.00-  1230 

15.00-  14.00 

COLTON  MANOR . 

8.00-  12.00 

COLUMBUS  . 

6.00 

5.00 

12.00 

CRILLON*  . 

8.00-  10.00 

EASTBOURNE  . 

7J0-  8.00 

3.00-  330 

5.00-  6.00 

FLANDERS  . 

5.00 

7.00-  9.00 

4.00 

6.00 

14.00-  16.00 

FOX  MANOR  . 

8.00-  10.00 

5.66 

6.00-  8.00 

10.00-12.00 

12.00-  15.00 

15.66-  18.00 

FRANKLm  imi . 

. . .  4.50 

7.00 

HOLMHUR8T  . 

7.00 

5.00 

4.00 

* 

14.o6 

jefferbOn  . 

5.00-  6.00 

7.00-  10.00 

5.00-  7.00 

12.00-  20.00 

KENTUCKY  . 

5.00-  7.00 

2.00-  2J0 

4.00-  430 

10.00 

LAFAYETTE  . 

5.00-  6.00 

8.00-  10.00 

4.00 

7.00-  8.00 

1630-  18.00 

MADISON  . 

7.00-  10.00 

7.00-  9.00 

MMTinvi  in  . 

6.00*  7.00 

230-  3.00 

4.00-'  6.00 

11.00 

MORTON  . 

5.00.  fi.OO 

8.00-  9.00 

PENN  ATLANTIC  . 

7.00-  8.00 

5.00-  4.00 

5.0(L  6.00 

8.00 

11.00 

14.00 

RUNHYMEDE  . 

4  00.  4.50 

6.00-  10.00 

5J0-  4.00 

5.00-  6.00 

SENATOR  . 

4.50-  7.00 

7.66-  12.00 

10.00 

15.66-'  1730 

16.00-  20.o6 

STERLINN  . 

5  00-  6.00 

7.00-  8.00 

230-  5.66 

4.00-'  630 

10.00-11.00 

12.00-  15.00 

14.00-  16.00 

VILLA  0*ESTE . 

6.00-  8.00 

9.00-  15.00 

4.00-  5.00 

6.00-  9.00 

16.00-  18.00 

*  Includii«  breakfaat. 
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A  Dog  Is  a  Teacher 
Far  Better  Than  I 

-  Donald  Sellers  Klopp,  Red  Bank  - 

PROFESSOR  WAG:  HE’S  lOPS 

/  have  a  pal  who  teaches  me 
As  I  can  never  teach; 

His  attitudes,  his  love  for  man 
Exceed  my  farthest  reach. 

He  doesn't  work  for  profit;  he 
Has  never  made  a  sale. 

Yet  he  strikes  a  perfect  balance 
With  his  waggish  little  tail. 

He  never  ponders  yesterday 
Nor  worries  'bout  tomorrow. 

He  shares  his  happy  moments 
But  keeps  alone  in  sorrow. 

Why  do  /  pay  to  keep  him  fed? 

Why  do  I  house  and  tend  him? 

He  doesn't  do  a  stroke  of  work. 

Yet  gUuily  1  defend  him. 

Perhaps  because  he's  loyal,  true. 

And  offers  only  kindness, 

I  overlook  all  other  cares. 

Erase  all  earthy  blindness. 

If  him  I  ever  whip  or  scorn 
Or  bind  with  chain  and  muzzle. 

He'll  pardon  me  my  direst  sin — 

My  palm  he'll  gently  nuzzle. 

Could  he  but  speak  and  teach  a  class 
When  troubles  multiply. 

His  sane  philosophy  would  win 
More  friends.  I'm  sure,  than  I. 

★  ★  ★ 

Touche 

Freshman:  What  do  you  mean — you  were  in 
Miss  Elision’s  French  classes  for  three  years  and 
you  har^y  even  know  her? 

Senior:  Oh,  I  know  her  when  I  see  her,  but  we 
never  had  a  speaking  acquaintance. 

★  ★  ★ 

Headline  of  the  Month: 

“U.  S.  Freezes  Soft-Coal.” 

Any  day  now  we  should  prepare  ourselves  to  read  that 
U.  S.  Freezes  Boilers  or  F'reezes  Ice  Cubes  or  Freezes 
Thermometer  Leveb. 

★  ★  ★ 

Ups  and  Downs 

Teacher:  I  hope  that  you  will  stridghten  out 
^'our  thinking  before  next  week  when  you  turn 
in  your  papers  on  “The  Height  of  the  Depression.” 

★  ★  ■  ★ 

Somebody’s  Wrong 

Junior:  I’m  getting  kinda  mixed  up.  Everytime  I 
recite  he  says,  “What  you  say  is  true,  but  you  are  wrong.” 
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George  W,  Wright* 8 

Dictionary  Education 

Adolescent:  Youth  in  its  early  nicotines. 

AAA 

Co-education:  A  neck  to  neck  race  for  school 
supremacy. 

AAA 

Experience:  Experience  is  a  dear  teacher;  all  others 
are  underpaid. 

AAA 

Janitor:  A  school  cuspidodian  who  would  rather  sleep 
than  heat. 

AAA 

Kindergarten  teacher:  One  who  knows  how  to 
make  the  little  things  count. 

AAA 

Motivation:  Bringing  the  teacher  an  apple. 

AAA 

Professional  improvement:  Getting  one’s  face  lifted. 

AAA 

Report  cards:  A  record  of  pupil  achievement,  ap¬ 
proved  by  teachers,  disavowed  by  pupils,  and 
censured  by  parents. 

AAA 

Student  government:  Where  the  pupils  democratic¬ 
ally  administer  the  school  acc«)rding  to  the 
principal’s  principles. 

AAA 

Teaching:  A  teacher  teaches  for  the  love  of  it  and 
the  greater  the  pay,  the  more  he  loves  it. 


LET’S  GET  ON  THE  SUBJECT 

It  won’t  do  US  much  good  to  l(X)k  up  books  of 
reference  if  we  haven’t  light  to  read  by.  Make 
sure  you  have  good  illumination.  Use  lamp 
bulbs  of  the  right  wattage  and  keep  shades  and 
refleaors  spotlessly  clean. 

Reddy  Kilowatt,  your  electric  servant 
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STORIES  THAT  SPEAKERS  CAN  USE 
FOR  ALL  OCCASIONS 

Edited  by  Darrel  J,  Mase 
Honesty  Always  Pays 

Two  piles  of  apples  lay  on  the  ground.  One  contained 
a  large-sized  and  rosy  selection;  the  fruit  of  the  other 
was  green  and  small. 

“Large  on  the  top  and  small  on  the  bottom?”  inquired 
the  new  hired  hand  as  he  prepared  the  barrel. 

“Certainly  not,”  replied  the  farmer  virtuously.  “Hon¬ 
esty  is  always  the  best  policy.  Put  the  little  apples  at  the 
top  and  the  large  ones  at  the  bottom.” 

The  hired  hand  did  as  he  was  told,  commenting  to 
himself  that  his  employer  was  as  green  as  the  greenest 
fruit. 

“Is  the  barrel  full,  Henry?”  asked  the  farmer. 

“Yep,”  answered  the  hired  man. 

“Good”  said  the  farmer.  “Now  turn  it  upside  down 
and  label  it.” 

The  Doctor’s  Vision  Is  Never  Questioned 

Johnny,  a  famous  clown,  lay  critically  ill  in  his  dress¬ 
ing  tent.  The  doctor  had  done  everything  possible,  and 
he  prepared  to  leave.  “I’ll  see  you  in  the  morning, 
Johnny,”  said  the  doctor  cheerfully. 

The  dying  clown  gave  his  eyes  a  professional  roll  that 
had  caused  many  a  laugh.  “Sure,  Doc,  but  will  I  see 
you?”  he  whispered. 

Freedom  of  Speech  Can  Be  Curbed 

This  story  was  related  shortly  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  World  War  D.  A  Swiss  and  a  Nazi  sat 
fishing  on  opposite  banks  of  a  little  stream  on  the 
Swiss  frontier.  The  Swiss  had  a  nice  string  of 
fish  while  the  German  had  none. 

“Why  Is  it  you  have  such  good  luck?  I  have 
not  had  a  bite.  Aren’t  we  using  the  same  bait?” 
called  the  German. 

“Weil,”  said  the  Swiss,  “the  fish  over  here 
aren’t  afraid  to  open  their  mouths.” 

No  One  Had  Ever  Told  Her 

A  sweet  young  thing  was  hired  as  a  beginning  ste¬ 
nographer  in  a  large  New  York  office  and  was  continually 
late  during  her  first  week  of  work.  One  morning  her 
boss  approached  her  as  she  blew  into  the  office,  late  as 
usual. 

“You’re  twenty  minutes  late  again,”  he  said  in  acid 
tones.  “Don’t  you  know  what  time  we  start  work  at  this 
office?” 

“No,  sir,”  she  replied  blankly,  “they’re  always  at  it 
when  I  get  here.” 

Illustrations  Clarify  Definitions 

A  nine  year  old  boy  went  to  his  father  with  a  problem. 
“Daddy,  what  is  meant  by  business  ethics?” 

“Well,”  exclaimed  the  father,  a  merchant  in  a  clothing 
store,  “it’s  like  this.  A  man  comes  into  my  store  and 
makes  a  purchase.  He  gives  me  a  bright,  new  five  dollar 
bill,  just  the  right  amount  for  the  purchase,  and  starts  out 
of  the  store.  I  start  to  put  the  money  in  the  cash  register, 
and  I  discover  it’s  not  one;  it’s  two  five  dollar  bills  stuck 
together.  Now  comes  the  matter  of  business  ethics — 
Should  I  tell  my  partner?” 


Hey 

Folks! 

There's 

Something  New 


Glacier  National  Park 
Wilderness  Trail  Trips 

“America's  Most  Unique  Vacation” 

Hiking  treks  into  the  world’s  most  beautiful  back 
country.  Six  10-day  trips  are  scheduled  for  July 
and  August.  Shorter  trips  may  also  be  arranged.  All 
equipment  is  furnished  and  is  carried  by  pack  train. 
Parties  limited  to  25.  Advance  reservations  are 
essential.  Experienced  naturalist  accompanies  all 
groups.  Make  this  year’s  vacation  the  perfect  one. 

For  illustrated  folder  write: 


'The  Trail  Merchant' 


MONTANA 


GLACIER  PARK 


LASTING  SAFETY 

for  old  and  new  stairs 


Th*  ilipplng  hoxord  of  eld  (tairt  con  be  eliialiiated  by  building  up  went 
oreox  end  retlering  noilngt  with  NON-SKID  MAITEX.  On  new  itelri, 
MARTEX  previde*  lofety  end  retardi  wear.  Inxhillatlen,  have  pleadng 
architectural  effect.  NON-SKID  MARTEX  !•  an  extremely  durable  plactic 
cempedtien  having  a  high  percent  abradve  aggregate  distributed  all 
threugh  the  material.  It  bends  perfectly  te  weed,  stene  and  cancrete. 
Appllcatlens  are  made  by  trained  mechanics  werking  out  of  principal 
cities.  A  letter  or  postcard  will  receive  prompt  ottentlen. 
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Tft^UencojU  Prepared  for 

Contests,  Films,  Magazines,  Seminars,  and  Bulletins  Offer  Clues 
to  Better  Teaching  Procedures  and  Interest-Provoking  Activities 


The  background  and  characteristics 
of  returning  Negro  veterans  and  war 
workers  and  the  problems  they  pre¬ 
sent  are  presented  in  a  bulletin  Post¬ 
war  Education  of  Negroes,  which  can 
be  secured  from  the'!/.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Federal  Security  Agency, 

W ashington,  D.  C. 

AAA 

United  China  Relief,  1790  Broadway, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y.,  has  published  an 
authentic  historical  narrative  of  China 
during  the  past  4000  years.  Although 
written  in  the  form  of  drama,  it  is 
designed  mainly  for  reading  purposes 
in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school. 

It  is  sold  at  cost  for  25  cents. 

AAA 

School  Census,  Compulsory  Educa¬ 
tion,  Child  Labor-State  Laws  and  Reg¬ 
ulations,  in  Bulletin  1945,  No.  1,  is  a 
study  of  the  many  regulations  and  prac¬ 
tices  relating  to  child  welfare  services 
in  the  various  states.  Copies  of  this 
200-page  handbook  may  be  obtained 
at  30  cents  each,  from  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

AAA 

The  Scholastic  Corporation,  220  E. 
42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  pub¬ 
lishes  for  class  use  three  magazines. 
For  grades  10,  11,  12  there -is  the 
Senior  Scholastic;  for  grades  8,  9,  and 
10  the  World  Week;  and  for  grades  6, 
7,  and  8  the  Junior  Scholastic. 

AAA 

Copies  of  Education  in  the  United 
States  may  be  secured  from  the  Liaison 
Committee  for  InterruUional  Education, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D. 

C.  The  bulletin,  which  is  free,  repre¬ 
sents  the  answers  to  12  questions  by  26 
of  the  United  Nations. 

AAA 

This  Is  Science,  a  44-page  service 
bulletin  published  *by  the  Association 
for  Childhood  Education,  1201  Six¬ 
teenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 

D.  C.,  helps  the  teacher  to  recognize  the 
many  opportunities  there  are  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  every-day  living  for  rich  experi¬ 
ences  with  science.  Price  50  cents. 

AAA 

More  Firepower  for  Heath  Educa¬ 
tion  is  a  50-page  bulletin  prepared  for 
high  school  teachers  who  recognize 


feeling  as  equal  to  knowledge  in  the 
learning  process.  It  can  be  secured  for 
15  cents  from  the  Superiroendent  of 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

AAA 

A  new  magazine  came  into  being  in 
September.  It  is  called  See  and  Hear, 
and  will  be  published  nine  times  each 
year.  It  will  deal  entirely  with  audio- 
visuid  education.  Subscription  price 


is  $3.00.  Write  to  E.  M.  Hale  and  Co., 
Publishers,  Eau  Claire,  Wise. 

AAA 

A  script  for  a  musical  pageant,  A 
New  Birth  of  Freedom,  designed  as 
program  material  to  present  a  graphic 
description  of  the  active  part  schools 
have  played  in  war  activities,  can  be 
secur^,  free,  from  the  Education  Sec¬ 
tion,  War  Finance  Division,  Treasury 
Department,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


HI  KAL  HDITOHIAl. 
SKRMCi: 


FACTS  TO  FACE  FOR  HEALTH 

1.  One-third  more  rural  mothers  die  in  childbirth  than  in  cities. 

2.  One-fonrth  more  rural  babies  die. 

S.  More  persons  In  rural  areas  die  from  the  preventable  diseases  of  typhoid 
and  diphtheria. 

4.  Whereas  26  per  cent  of  all  youth  drafted  into  the  armed  services  were 
rejected,  41  per  cent  of  rund  youth  were  rejected. 

5.  Adult  men  woriiers  on  farms  suffer  from  hernia;  married  women  drag 
out  their  lives  carrying  the  Internal  tears  due  to  childbirth.- 

6.  The  Farm  Security  Administration  tells  us  that  many  a  farm  has  failed 
because  chronic  illness,  malaria,  heart  conditions,  undiagnosed  illnesses 
have  destroyed  the  usefulness  of  farm  owners. 

Dr.  Dorothy  B.  Nyswander,  Health  Education  Specialist  of  the  Office  of 
Inter- American  Affairs,  cites  these  facts;  and  asks: 

“Why  are  these  babies  dying,  these  school  children  developing  defects 
which  make  them  unable  to  serve  their  coimtry  when  it  needs  them,  these 
adults  living  the  ineffective  life  of  chronically  ill  persons? 

“Some  reasons  are  that  there  are  not  enough  people  to  keep  them  well, 
not  enough  hospitals,  and  not  enough  money  to  buy  the  services  that  do 
exist.” 

What  Can  Be  Done? 

After  describing  other  causes  of  poor  rural  health  and  the  attempts 
made  to  deal  with  them.  Dr.  Nyswander  says: 

“Out  of  many  minds  a  six-point  program  has  evolved,  based  on  data 
of  the  last  35  years.  The  goals  are: 

1.  To  provide  hospitals  end  health  centers  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the 
people.  Each  state  plans  its  own  program  on  the  basis  of  its  own  surveys. 

2.  To  provide  more  adequate  public  health  programs  which  again  are 
based  on  local  planning  as  to  what  the  needs  are  and  how  they  can 
be  met. 

5.  To  provide  a  sanitary  environment  with  emphasis  on  safe  water  sup¬ 
plies,  disposal  of  excreta,  and  pasteurised  milk. 

4.  To  support  research  in  preventive  medicine  that  we  may  extend  our 
control  over  diseases  which  still  threaten  lives. 

6.  To  train  and  distribute  health  personnel  to  meet  the  needs  where  the 
needs  exist. 

6.  To  provide  medical  care  throngh  grants  in  aid  to  states  which  will 
permit  states  to  pay  for  (1)  services  rendered  In  economically  depressed 
areas  and  (2)  the  diagnostio  and  laboratory  equipment  which  makes 
possible  the  practice  good  medicine. 

“Such  a  program,  however  financed,  will  mean  health  for  teachers,  for 
children,  for  their  families,  for  all.  It  will  come  about  only  when  it  is 
understood  and  fought  for.” 

What  can  teachers  do  to  bring  It  about? 
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118.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  will 
send  literature  on  siunmer  vaca¬ 
tions  or  stop-cff  tours  in  Glacier 
National  Park. 

119.  The  Trail  Merchant  will  send  an 
illustrated  folder  on  hiking  treks 
through  Glacier  National  Park. 


4or  file  AsIc 


A  list  of  free  and  inexpensive 
classroom  helps  avtdhtble  from 
the  Review's  advertiMrs. 


USE  TfflS  COUPON 

State  Teachers  Magazines 
307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checketL 
it  postage  is  enclosed  for  each  item. 


113.  Series  of  hulletins  regarding 
guidance,  educational  diagnosis, 
and  evaluation  related  to  both 
elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  In  requesting  this  ma¬ 
terial,  state  interests  in  this 
regard  as  well  as  position.  {Cal¬ 
ifornia  Test  Bureau) 

114.  Our  Merchant  Fleet  is  a  poster- 
letter  published  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  especially  for  school 
use.  It  furnishes  information  on 
the  composition,  use,  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Merchant  Marine. 
May  be  used  in  courses  on  ge¬ 
ography,  history,  transportation, 
foreign  trade,  labor  and  indus¬ 
try,  economics. 

115.  Once  more  travel  literature  sets 
us  dreaming  of  interesting  places 
to  visit  at  a  not-too-distant  date. 
Hotel  Lowry  offers  a  pamphlet 
on  its  services,  which  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  map  of  downtown  St. 
Paul. 


IN  THE 

CANADIAN 

ROCKIES 


Address 


.Grade. 


Subject  taught 


School  address 


Enrollment:  Boys 


America,  Land  of  the  Free 

America,  land  of  the  prairie. 

Of  rivers  agleam  in  the  sun. 

Land  of  the  canyon,  the  white  towering 
peak. 

This  is  the  land  weary  refugees  seek, 
Where  struggles  for  freedom  were 
won. 

America,  land  of  great  cities. 

Of  towns  bearing  Industry’s  mark. 

Where  windows  blaze  out  like  jewels 
in  the  night. 

A  symbol  of  progress,  a  clear  steady 
light 

That  shines  through  an  ominous 
dark. 


LOW-COST  ALL-EXPENSE  TOURS! 


This  is  the  year  for  your  holiday 
“dream  trip”  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies !  All  the  fun  of  glamorous  re¬ 
sort  life,  scenery  and  setting  of 
unmatched  magnihcence.  Start  plan¬ 
ning  your  trip  now! 

All-Expanse  Tours  2  to  6  days  from 
$36.25  up,  per  person.  Includes  accom¬ 
modation  and  meals  at  Banff  Springs 
Hotel,  Chateau  Lake  Louise,  Emerald 
Lake  Chalet,  and  126  miles  of  Alpine 
motoring.  Beginning  June  15th  at 
Banff,  westbound— at  Field,  eastbound. 

These  trips  can  also  be  planned  as  a 
stopover  en  route  to  and  from  Pacific 
Northwest  and  California,  or  an 
Alaska  Cruise.  Air-conditioned  train 
service.  Further  information  and  re¬ 
servations  from  your  local  agent  or 
from  Canadian  Pacific.  Madison  Ave. 
at  44th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


116.  Your  New  School  Bus  is  distrib¬ 
uted  free  to  school  bus  owners. 
It  is  a  valuable  aid  for  anyone 
charged  with  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  a  school  bus.  It 
lists  in  convenient  form  instruc¬ 
tions  for  proper  care  of  the  body, 
seats,  floor,  and  chassis  of  the 
school  bus.  {Superior  Coach 
Corporation) 

117.  Classroom  Clipper  is  published 
monthly  as  a  service  to  teachers 
who  will  find  in  it  material  that 
will  be  interesting  to  geography, 
transportation,  foreign  trade, 
economics,  and  Spanish  classes, 
as  well  as  to  aviation.  {Pan 
American  World  Airways) 


O  land  of  the  builder,  the  worker. 
From  village  to  sands  by  the  sea. 

Thy  loyal  sons  call  thee  honored  and 
dear, 

But  the  name  that  is  sweetest  of  all 
to  the  ear. 

Is  America,  Land  of  the  Free. 

Marguerite  L.  Nolan 
Paterson 


NEW  HEADS  OF  ASSOa.ATIONS 


Haddon  Township  Teachers’  Association 
Westville  Teachers’  Association 
•Totowa  Borough  Teachers’  Association 
Wayne  Township  Teachers’  Association 
Ocean  Township  Education  Association 
Pompton  Lakes  Teachers’  Association 
.Audubon  Teachers’  Association 
,  Haddonfield  Teachers’  Association 
.  Haddon  Heights  Teachers’  Association 
.Camden  County  Vocational  School 
Teachers’  Association 


Beatrice  Brown . . 

Mildred  E.  Adams. . . . . 

Mrs.  Mary  Biker . 

Frank  P.  Warren..... 
Mrs.  Mary  M.  Stumpf . 
Mrs.  Kathryn  M.  Merr 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Schuler 

Donovan  Cragin . 

Eldward  Glaspey . 

H.  A.  Crissey . 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


The  Library  Committee  of  the  Henry  Snyder  High  School  in 
Jersey  City  maintains  the  library  as  the  '‘Living  room”  of  the 
school  by  soliciting  suggestions  for  additioiud  services,  by  inaug¬ 
urating  graded  lectures  to  all  pupils  on  library  use,  by  giving 
special  extra-curricular  instruction  to  a  library  Council,  and  by 
frequent  teas. 

Teaneck  High  School  through  Variety  Programs, 
Clothing  Drive  Supports  Two  European  Children 


Elementary  Principals 
Center  Their  Attention 
On  Larger  City  Schools 

“Problems  in  Large  City 
Schools”  was  the  topic  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  Northeastern 
Regional  Conference  of  the 
New  Jersey  Elementary  Prin¬ 
cipals’  Association  on  April  3. 

Participants  were  Wesley 
Florence,  Paterson;  Dr.  John 
P.  Milligan,  Jersey  City;  Dr. 
William  Patterson,  Hacken¬ 
sack;  Dr.  Elizabeth  M.  Kelly, 
Newark;  Former  Governor  A. 
Harry  Moore;  Borghild  Dahl,’ 
blind  authoress;  and  Dr. 
Harvey  Zorbaugh,  New  York 
University. 

Dr.  Walter  Jacob,  Jersey 
City,  was  general  chairman, 
and  Dr.  Richard  Beck  the  pre¬ 
siding  officer. 


Schedule  Spring  Lunch  | 
Of  Classroom  Teachers  ^ 

The  New  Jersey  Classroom 
Teachers  Department  will 
hold  its  spring  luncheon  in 
the  Molly  Pitcher  Hotel,  Red 
Bank,  on  June  8.  Reservation 
tickets  at  S1.75  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  Louise  Vollmer, 
34  Rose  Avenue,  Jersey  City 
before  June  1. 


A  more  fully-rounded  edu¬ 
cational  program  for  New 
Jersey’s  public  school  teach¬ 
ers  and  more  flexibility  in  ' 
their  training  are  the  aims  of 
a  new  plan  for  teacher  certi- 
flcation  as  recommended  in 
a  report  submitted  to  State 
Commissioner  John  H.  Boss- 
hart  by  representatives  of  16  j 


Newark  Schools  Draw 
Assigned  Illustrations  I 
For  Historical  Episodes 

Newark’s  younger  set  is 
going  to  illustrate  a  book. 
The  volume  for  which  they  i 
will  make  the  drawings  wili  ! 
consist  of  articles  written  by  I 
Howard  R.  Garis,  of  the  New-  ' 
ark  News  staff,  who  wrote  I 
them  under  the  name  of  "The 
Explorer”. 

The  project,  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  News,  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the 
Rutgers  Press,  is  described  by 
Superintendent  John  Herron  ! 
as  “a  flne  example  of  bringing  i 
the  community  into  the 
schools.”  ' 

Chapters  of  the  book,  which  ^ 
describe  pages  in  Newark’s  i 
history,  will  be  mimeographed 
in  the  various  high  schools, 
wdth  each  school  illustrating 
the  episodes  assigned  to  it. 


’The  theme  of  service  to 
others  is  exemplifled  in  Tea- 
neck  High  School  through 
their  sponsorship  and  support 
of  two  unfortunate  European 
children. 


New  Jersey  institutions  now 
training  teachers.  The  plan, 
which  has  the  approval  of  1 
the  New  Jersey  Conference 
on  Teacher  Education  and 
Certiflcation,  is  expected  to 
be  consider^  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners. 

Under  the  proprosed  pro¬ 
cedure,  a  New  Jersey  college 
would  submit  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  an  outline  of  its  teach¬ 
er-training  curriculum.  If 
approved,  it  would  be  regis¬ 
tered,  and  thereafter  gradu¬ 
ates  of  registered  curricula 
would  be  licensed  to  teach 
upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  preparing  institution. 

In  addition  to  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges,  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  Teacher  Education 
comprises  Georgian  Court, 
Rider  College,  Upsala  College, 
Panzer  College,  Seton  Hall, 
Caldwell  College,  St.  Peter’s 
College,  St.  Elizabeth  College, 
and  Rutgers  University. 


Camden  County's  Oldest 
Teacher  Dies  at  Age  93 

Emma  W.  Middleton,  prob¬ 
ably  the  oldest  retired  teacher 
in  Camden  Coxmty,  died  on 
February  15  at  the  age  of  93. 
For  42  years  she  had  served 
in  the  Haddonfleld  Schools. 


The  flrst  boy,  an  11-year- 
old  English  lad  separated 
from  his  family  during  the 
bombing  blitz,  was  supported 
in  a  Foster  Parents  Camp 
from  May,  1943,  until  Septem¬ 
ber,  1945.  A  second  young¬ 
ster,  whose  father  was  held 
in  Germany  until  recently, 
writes  to  his  school  benefac¬ 
tors  in  Dutch. 

During  the  present  .year 
flve  large  cartons  of  clothing 
were  sent  to  Europe  by  the 
Teaneck  High  School  for  use 
in  the  Foster  Parents  Camp. 
The  money  required  to  sup¬ 
port  the  two  proteges  was 
raised  through  an  annual 
variety  show  staged  under 
the  dramatic  direction  of 
Helen  E.  Smith. 


Direct  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  pupil 
has  been  and  still  is  the  way 
to  bring  the  human  bud  to 
flower — such  is  the  theme  of 
My  Country  School  Diary, 
written  by  Julia  Weber,  help¬ 
ing  teacher  of  Warren 
County. 

The  book,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harpers  on  Febru¬ 
ary  27,  is  the  story  of  four 
years  of  teaching  in  the 
Franklin  Grove  School  in 
Hardwick  Township. 

A  graduate  of  New  Jersey 
College  for  Women,  with  an 
M.A.  from  Columbia,  Miss 
Weber  became  interested  in 
rural  children  when  her  par- 


Miss  Cosad  Will  Aid 
National  English  Group 
As  Convention  Hostess 

’The  National  Coimcil  of 
Teachers  of  English  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  at  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  on  November  28,  29, 
and  30. 

'The  host  committee  of  the 
N.  J.  Association  of  Teachers 
of  English  consists  of  Lillian 
Cosad,  Atlantic  City;  Merrill 
Paine,  Elizabeth;  Jessie  Bou- 
tillier,  Newark;  William  D. 
Herron,  Newark;  Max  J. 
Herzberg,  Newark;  Leon  C. 
Hood,  East  Orange;  and  Alex 
B.  Lewis,  Newark. 

Mr.  Paine  is  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Association. 

Garver  and  Betts  Sparkle 
For  Reading  Association 

Dr.  Francis  M.  Garver,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Dr.  Emmett  A.  Betts,  Temple 
University,  highlighted  the 
April  30  meeting  of  the  Glass- 
boro  Clinical  fading  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  Glassboro 
Teachers  College. 

Officers  of  the  Association, 
which  holds  flve  meetings 
each  year,  are  Eleanor  Rus- 
.sell,  Erlton,  President,  Mrs. 
Rae  Johnson,  New  Shar¬ 
on,  vice  president;  Margaret 
Coles,  Pitman,  secretary;  and 
Mrs.  Marguerite  Bloser,  Atco, 
treasurer. 


Wanamaker  Candidate 

Pearl  A.  Wanamaker,  su¬ 
perintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  is  the  flrst  candidate  to 
announce  her  desire  to  be¬ 
come  president  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Education  Association.  The 
election  occurs  July  1-6  in 
the  Buffalo  Convention. 


ents  bought  a  farm  in  Haines- 
port.  She  represented  New 
Jersey  at  the  1944  White 
House  Conference  on  Rural 
Education,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  N.J.E.A.  Long  Time 
Planning  Committee. 

Frank  W.  Cyr,  Columbia 
University  professor,  speaks 
of  Miss  Wear’s  work  as  the 
kind  teachers  would  like  to 
do  and  parents  would  like  to 
see  done,  for  it  goes  to  the 
heart  of  education — "the  way 
in  which  learning  can  affect 
children’s  lives  and  the  life 
of  their  community.  ’The 
teacher  became  wise  counsel¬ 
lor  and  guide  and  led  the 
pupils  to  express  their  best, 
in  work  and  play.” 


Teacher  Licensing  through  Curriculum  Approval 
Is  Suggested  for  Jersey  Graduates  by  Conference 


Julia  Weber,  Warren  Helping  Teacher,  Describes 
Four  Yearsof  Teaching  in  'My  Country  School  Diary' 
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The  Principal  of  My  Dreams 

By  L.  Esther  Reed,  Hamilton  Township 


As  a  member  of  the  workshop  held  last  summer  at  the  Trenton  State 
Teachers  College,  Miss  Reed  penned  the  following  succinct  description  of  the 
principal  that  to  her  would  approach  perfection.  Believing  that  it  should  have 
a  wider  circulation,  Adaline  P.  Hagaman,  Somerset  County  Helping  Teacher 
and  instructor  of  the  course,  submitt^  it  to  the  Review  for  publication. 

Do  you  see  such  a  principal  in  your  dreams,  or  do  you  see  her  every  day? 


The  principal  of  my  dreeuns  is  a  person  of  innate  refinement 
and  culture.  She  uses  authority  graciously.  She  extends  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils  the  same  courtesy  and  consideration  that  she 
invariably  extends  to  parents.  She  places  pupil  growth  before  any 
minimum  curriculum  standards.  She  knows  and  practices  mental 
hygiene  in  its  relations  to  classroom  problems  and  building  morale. 
She  is  alert  for  opportunities  for  intellectual  growth  for  herself 
and  her  teachers  as  well  as  for  her  pupils.  She  is  respected  but 
never  feared;  professional  but  never  stilted;  firm  but  never  austere; 
kind  but  never  lax;  friendly  but  never  partial.  She  helps  solve 
classroom  problems  but  never  complicates  them.  She  encourages 
children  to  overcome  handicaps,  she  does  not  create  emotional 
stumbling  blocks.  She  leads,  but  never  drives;  she  talks  with  her 
teachers  but  never  about  them;  she  inspires  confidences  and  holds 
them  sacred.  She  is  a  woman  beyond  price  whose  teachers  rise  up 
and  call  her  blessed. 


Review  Memos 


Elizabeth  school  employees  will  en¬ 
joy  a  $280  bonus,  made  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1946,  according  to  a 
report  from  the  Board  of  Education, 
whose  budget  for  the  school  year 
1946-47  was  recently  adopted. 

Participating  in  the  $239,820  total 
bonus  appropriation  will  be  611  teach¬ 
ers  and  all  other  school  employees. 

Dr.  Abel  Hansen  is  the  Elizabeth 
superintendent. 

AAA 

The  Mercer  County  members  of  the 
Guidance  and  Personnel  Association 
of  New  Jersey  met  at  the  New  Jersey 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  the  call  of  Dr. 
Helmar  R.  Myklebust  on  January  16, 
and  decided  to  sponsor  a  program  to 
promote  guidance  in  their  immediate 
vicinity. 

AAA 

The  World  Premiere  of  a  three-act 
comedy  entitled  “Life  of  the  Party” 
was  presented  in  Decembef'  by  tbe 
senior  class  of  tbe  Bloomfield  High 
School.  Mrs.  Lucile  Williams  directed 
the  play  which  was  seen  by  more  than 
3500  persons. 


Pension  Questions 

(Continued  from  Page  306) 


benefit.  The  most  liberal  income  to 
the  beneficiary  is  provided  under  Op¬ 
tion  ll  by  which  we  reduce  the  allow¬ 
ance  to  where  we  can  afford  to  pay 
the  beneficiary,  after  the  death  of  the 
retirant,  the  same  monthly  check  we 
had  been  paying  the  retired  member. 

Under  Option  III,  the  maximum  al¬ 
lowance  is  reduced,  but  not  so  much 
as  under  Option  II,  and  at  the  death 
of  the  retirant  the  beneficiary  receives 
a  monthly  check  of  exactly  half-  the 
amount  that  we  had  been  paying  the 
retirant. 

Under  Option  IV,  a  retiring  member 
may  name  the  exact  amount,  usually 
in  multiples  of  ten  or  twenty-five  dol¬ 
lars  a  month,  that  he  wants  the  bene¬ 
ficiary  to  receive  after  his  death.  We 
determine  the  reduced  allotvance  to  the 
retired  member  in  order  to  provide 
this  benefit.  We  recommend  that  quo¬ 
tations  of  these  optional  benefits  be 
requested  before  coming  to  a  decision. 


Teacher  Credit 
Unions  in  New  Jersey 


Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  ' 
Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 
Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union, 
^nior  High  School,  Bayonne 
Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Federal  Credit 
Union,  Board  of  Education,  Adminutration 
Bldg.,  Bloomfield 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit 
Union,  Walnut  Sl  School,  Delanco 
Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Federal 
Credit  Union,  300  Broadway,  Camden 
Central  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Un¬ 
ion,  315  Ottawa  Ave.,  Hasbrouck  Heights 
Cumberland  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union, 
R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 
East  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union, 
293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood 
Garfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union, 
High  School,  Garfield 

Hoboken  School  Employees  Federal  Credit 
Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 
Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Un¬ 
ion,  State  Teachers  College.  Trenton 
Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit 
Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 
Morris  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Un¬ 
ion,  High  &hool,  Morristown 
Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side" 
High  School,  Newark 

Northern  Middlesex  Co.  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union,  733  Stelle  Ave.,  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Un¬ 
ion,  Room  506,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit 
Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Fed¬ 
eral  Credit  Union,  311  Harrison  Ave., 
Highland  Park 

Suburban  Essex  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credi:  Union,  86  Cedar  St.,  Maplewood 
Teaneck  School  Employees  Federal  Credit 
Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union, 
Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Un¬ 
ion,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
Warren  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Un¬ 
ion,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 
West  Essex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union, 
12  Sanderson  Ave.,  West  Caldwell 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Un¬ 
ion,  69  Pleasant  Place,  Arlington 
West  Orange  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union, 
1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 


“Wanted” 

{On  reading  an  ad  for  a 
house-cleaner) 

By  SUZANNE  SCHENCK  ’47 
Red  Bank  H.  S. 

Oh,  I  can  sweep  and  dust  and  clean. 
I’ve  swept  the  stardust  from  that 
Ebony  ceiling  they  call  the  night-sky. 
I’ve  brushed  away  the  cobweb  clouds 
From  lady  moon,  and  put  the  planets 
away. 

I’m  sorry  I  don’t  cook  too  well.  .  .  . 
For  breakfast:  an  egg  (sunny  side  up) 
For  lunch:  green  cheese  (from  the 
moon) 

For  supper:  milk  (from  the  milky- 
way) 

Served  in  a  dipper  large  or  small.  .  .  . 
You  can*t  possibly  use  me  at  all? 
ril  pack  up  my  universe  and  go. 
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Lelia  Brown  Thomas 
State  N.  E.  A.  Director 


Services  Increase 
Two  illustrations  can  be  given  this 
month  of  the  expanded  services  now 
offered  under  NEA  auspices. 

VACATION  CENTERS  SET  UP 
The  NEA  Division  of  Travel  Service 
has  established  regional  vacation  centers 
in  the  Southwest  and  in  the  Smoky  Moun¬ 
tains.  , 

New  Mexico  Center — One  center  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Frijoles  Canyon  Lodge  in 
Bondelier  National  Monument  Park,  New 
Mexico,  about  45  miles  northwest  of  Santa 
Fe  at  an  altitude  of  6085  feet.  The  pro¬ 
gram,  in  charge  of  a  hostess,  will  include 
social  activities,  movies,  lectures,  zoological 
and  botanical  field  trips,  and  excursions  to 
neighboring  Santa  Fe,  Taos,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  Cliff  Dwellers.  The  sports  available 
are  horseback  riding,  pack  trips,  swimming, 
fishing,  hiking,  and  archery.  The  price  for 
each  of  the  four  two-week  sessions,  about 
$75,  will  include  lodging,  meals,  and  all 
activities,  except  riding  and  pack  trips. 

North  Carolina  Center — Fryemont  Inn, 
overlooking  Bryson  City  on  the  edge  of 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  in 


TWENTY-FIVE  EDUCATORS,  AT 
the  request  of  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  are  visiting  Japan  to  advise 
the  military  staff  and  the  Japanese  Min¬ 
istry  of  Education  on  technical  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  to  he  followed  under  the  Allied 
occupation. 

Invited  by  William  Benton,  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Af¬ 
fairs,  the  distinguished  group  will 
work  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
George  D.  Stoddard,  president-elect  of 
the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  grom)  includes  Wilson  M. 
Compton,  Washington  State  College 
president;  George  W.  Diemer,  Central 
Missouri  State  Teachers  College  pres¬ 
ident;  Frank  N.  Freeman,  University 
of  California  dean;  Virginia  Gilder- 
sleeve,  Barnard  College  dean;  Willard 
E.  Givens,  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  Mrs.  Mildred  M.  Horton, 
Wellesley  College  president;  T.  V. 


master,  rental  agent,  village  banker, 
and  police  court  judge.  » 

WHAT  DID  THE  SCHOOLS  AND 
colleges  contribute  to  the  war  effort? 
Among  other  things  they 

1.  Laid  the  foimdations  upon  which 
a  citizens’  army  was  quickly  built. 
Whereas  only  20  per  cent  of  the 
armed  forces  had  more  than  an 
eighth-grade  education  in  World 
War  I,  in  World  War  II  almost  | 
70  per  cent  had  received  eighth- 
grade  diplomas. 

2.  Gave  more  than  70,000  teachers 
to  the  armed  services,  to  help  in 
the  instruction  program. 

3.  Provided  facilities  and  personnel 
to  train  64,332  army  officers  and 
specialists,  and  133,963  navy  of¬ 
ficers  and  specialists. 

4.  Gave  pre-employment  courses  to 
2,667,000,  supplementary  voca¬ 
tional  courses  to  4,800,000,  and 


Education  ^.Jdas 


western  North  Carolina,  will  be  operated 
for  four  two- week  periods  from  July  1  to 
August  25.  The  program  will  include  sports, 
folk  dancing,  trips  to  points  of  interest, 
and  receptions  and  dinners.  The  price  of 
about  |70  for  a  two-weeks’  period  will  in¬ 
clude  everything  except  riding,  golf,  and 
excnrsion  transportation. 

For  those  who  want  more  rustic  location 
than  that  of  Fryemont  Inn.  Camp  Arrowhead, 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  will 
be  available  for  three  weeks  beginning 
August  14.  Located  on  a  small  lake,  the 
Camp  will  feature  swimming,  boating,  tennis, 
badminton,  riffle  shooting,  and  riding.  The 
cost  will  be  about  $30  per  week,  exclusive  of 
riding  privileges. 

Full  details  and  application  blanks  may 
be  obtained  from  Paul  H.  Kinsel,  Director, 
Division  of  Travel  Service,  NEA,  1201-16th 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  LEADERS 
The  American  University,  cooperating 
with  the  NEA,  is  offering  a  special  summer 
course  for  organizational  leadership.  It  will 
run  from  Aug.  5  through  Aug.  30,  and  will 
carry  four  hours  graduate  or  undergraduate 
credit. 

The  four  areas  of  qjudy  included  in 
the  coarse  wiU  be  1)  Planning  leader¬ 
ship  activities,  2)  History  and  program 
of  education  associations,  S)  Public 
speaking,  and  4)  Parliamentary  law. 
The  summer  school  is  a  unit  coarse. 
Everyone  attending  is  expected  to  take 
the  four  parts  of  the  course. 

During  the  session  patriotic  pilgrimages 
and  informal  conferences  will  be  arranged. 
The  cost  for  the  four  weeks,  including  room, 
tuition,  books,  and  pilgrimages,  will  be  $80, 
plus  the  cost  of  meals,  estimated  at  $45. 

Applications  should  be  requested  from  Joy 
Elmer  Morgan,  N.EA.,  1201-16tfi  Street, 
N.  W,,  Washington  6,  D,  C. 


Smith,  University  of  Chicago;  David 
H.  Stevens,  Rockefeller  Foundation; 
Alexander  J.  Stoddard,  Philadelphia 
superintendent;  William  C.  Trow,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan;  Harold  Benjamin, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education;  Leon  Car- 
novsky.  University  of  Chicago;  George 

S.  Counts,  Columbia  University;  Roy 
J.  Deferrari,  Catholic  University;  Ker- 
mit  Eby,  CIO;  Ernest  R.  Hilgard, 
Stanford  University;  Msgr.  Frederick 
G.  Hockwalt,  National  Catholic  Edu¬ 
cation  Association;  Charles  Iglehart, 
Civil  Information  and  Education  Sec¬ 
tion,  SCAP;  Charles  S.  Johnson,  Fisk 
University;  Isaac  L.  Kandel,  Colum¬ 
bia  University;  Charles  H.  McCloy, 
University  of  Iowa;  B.  B.  Norton,  Ala¬ 
bama  State  superintendent;  Mrs.  Pearl 
Wannamaker,  Washington  State  super¬ 
intendent;  and  Emily  Woodward, 
Georgia  State  Dept,  of  Education. 

ANALYZING  THE  RECORDS  OF 
22.509  persons  who  received  their 
Ph.D.  degrees  between  1930  and  1940, 
Dr.  E.  V.  Hollis,  U.  S.  Office  of  Wu- 
cation,  found  that  65  per  cent  entered 
the  college  teaching  field,  20  per  cent 
took  jobs  in  industrial  research,  10 
per  cent  foimd  work  with  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  5  per  cent  enter^  pre- 
collegiate  institutions.  He  found  13 
per  cent  engaged  in  work  unrelated 
to  their  training,  such  as  village  post- 


agricultural  training  to  4,188,000 
students.  Because  of  the  schools, 
conversion  to  war  production 
succeeded. 

5.  Registered  millions  of  men  for 
Selective  Service. 

6.  Distributed  415,000,000  ration 
books.  Of  126,000  ration  board 
members,  7600  were  educators. 

7.  Collected  2,500,000  tons  of  the 
25,000,000  tons  of  paper  salvaged. 

8.  Sold  two  billion  dollars  worth  of 
war  bonds  and  stamps,  with 

'25,000,000  pupils  participating  in 
school  savings  plans. 

9.  One  in  every  10  teachers  took 
part  in  civilian  defense  activities. 

10.  Helped  Red  Cross  produce  more 
than  35,000,000  articles  needed 
for  war  relief. 

11.  Gave  thousands  of  hours  to  war¬ 
supporting  agencies. 

As  Henry  Wallace  has  officially  said, 
^‘We  Americans  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  notable  service  rendered  by  our 
schools  during  the  war;  but  it  is 
equally  important  for  us  to  think  about 
what  education  can  do  for  us  in  the 
years  ahead." 

NEW  JERSEY  IS  SAILING 

along  in  fine  form  with  memberships 
in  the  National  Education  Association, 
since  8,583  educators  have  joined  the 
NEA  this  year. 
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The  ofiBcial  closing  of  the  member* 
ship  for  the  year  will  be  on  May  31. 
County  coordinators  in  many  parts  of 
the  state  expect  to  conduct  special  reg¬ 
istrations  for  NEA  memberships  before 
that  date.  The  dues  ($3.00)  may  be 
sent  directly  to  the  headquarters  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  by  individuals  who 
wish  to  get  the  enlarged  NEA  Journal 
for  May  and  for  the  next  school  year. 

Coordinators  expect  to  work  with 
members  of  the  NJEA  EnrollmL;at 
Committee  and  use  the  Four-fold- 
Membership  card  enrolling  local, 
county,  state,  and  national  members 
at  the  one  time  in  September  and 
October,  1946. 

Dr.  John  Hickey,  Field  Representa¬ 
tive  of  the  NJEA  and  the  NEA,  is 
available  for  speeches  on  the  functions 
of  the  professional  organizations.  Ma¬ 
terials  for  the  membership  registration 
should  be  obtained  by  writing  directly 
to  the  NEA  headquarters. 


G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  popular  with  returning 
servicemen,  a  survey  of  educational 
plans  released  by  the  Statistical  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Counseling  Branch  at 
the  Fort  Dix  Separation  Center  indi¬ 
cates. 

During  the  month  of  February,  31 
per  cent  of  the  10,000  Separatees  ques¬ 
tioned  in  the  Statistical  Division’s  poll 
said  that  they  planned  to  return  to 
school,  as  opposed  to  26.9  per  cent  in 
January,  and  only  20.1  per  cent  in 
October.  According  to  Major  W.  W. 
Von  Schlichten,  Chief  of  the  Counsel¬ 
ing  Branch,  “The  sharp  increase  in 
the  desire  to  go  back  to  school  can  be 
explained  mainly  by  the  liberal  amend¬ 
ments  recently  made  to  the  G.  I.  Bill 
of  Rights,  the  uncertain  employment 
situation,  and  the  youth  of  the  men  now 
being  separated.” 

44.5  per  cent  of  those  returning  to 
school  will  put  their  education  on  a 


Latest  figures  for  city  school  systems 
show  NEA  membership  as  follows:  As- 
bury  Park,  117;  Atlantic  City,  308; 
Bayonne,  7;  Bloomfield,  128;  Borden- 
town,  11;  Bridgeton,  146;  Ceunden, 
143;  Clifton,  53;  East  Orange,  100; 
Elizabeth,  298;  Englewood,  43;  Glou¬ 
cester  City,  2 ;  Hackensack,  168 ;  Hobo¬ 
ken,  9;  Irvington,  254;  Jersey  City, 
61;  Kearny,  52;  Linden,  90;  Long 
Branch,  53;  Montclair,  226;  Newark, 
293;  New  Brunswick,  187;  North  Ber¬ 
gen,  9;  Ocean  City,  2;  Orange,  7;  Pas¬ 
saic,  119;  Paterson,  101;  Perth 
Amboy,  107;  Phillipsburg,  37;  Plain- 
field,  1()6;  Pleasantville,  2;  Rahway,  7 ; 
Raritan,  1;  Salem,  3;  Somers  Point, 
3;  Summit,  132;  Trenton,  374;  Union 
City,  16;  West  New  York,  25;  Wood¬ 
bury,  3. 

Additional  figures  for  counties,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  cities,  include:  Atlantic,  103; 
Bergen,  546;  Burlington,  242;  Cam¬ 
den,  242;  Cape  May,  130;  Cumber¬ 
land,  182;  Essex,  646;  Gloucester, 
252;  Hudson,  19;  Hunterdon,  41; 
Mercer,  268;  Middlesex,  385;  Mon¬ 
mouth,  344;  Morris,  157;  Ocean,  72; 
Passaic,  48;  Salem,  130;  Somerset, 
240;  Sussex,  67;  Union,  416;  Warren, 
30. 

THE  PROSPECT  OF  CONTINU- 
ing  interrupted  education  under  the 


full-time  basis,  a  significant  increase 
over  the  21.6  per  cent  for  October. 

TWO  OUT  OF  EVERY  THREE 
high  school  students  think  that  the 
United  States  should  not  share  the 
atomic  bomb  secret  with  other  nations, 
according  to  a  poU  conducted  by  the 
Institute  of  Student  Opinion  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Scholastic  Magazines. 
The  poll  question  was  framed:  “Do 
you  think  that  the  United  States  should 
share  the  atomic  bomb  secret  with 
other  nations?” 

Opposing  the  sharing  of  the  bomb 
secret  were  65  per  cent  of  the  students; 
29  per  cent  approved;  6  per  cent  had 
no  opinion. 

Boy  and  girl  votes  were  almost  iden¬ 
tical,  with  girls  slightly  more  inclined 
to  share.  Geographic  regions  and 
types  of  communities  failed  to  re¬ 
veal,  in  breakdowns,  any  appreciable 
differences. 

“High  school  students  seem  to  have 
less  faith  in  world  cooperation  today 
than  they  had  a  year  ago,”  said  M.  R. 
Robinson,  publisher  of  Scholastic 
Magazines.  At  that  time  50  per  cent 
approved,  and  32  per  cent  opposed, 
the  pooling  of  our  army,  navy,  and 
air  forces  with  those  of  other  nations 
to  establish  a  strong  international 
police  force. 


DIET  RATING  IS  GOOD  PLAN 

Workers  in  California’s  industrial 
plants  are  hailing  the  new  free  diet¬ 
rating  service  being  offered  to  them. 
They  fill  out  blanks  listing  the  foods 
they  have  eaten  the  day  before,  sign 
their  names  and  turn  them  in  at  the 
plant  dispensary.  Each  blank  is  scored 
and  returned  to  the  worker  with  a 
printed  guide  to  help  in  choosing  future 
meals. 

MOTIVATED  LETTER  WRITING 

Advertisement:  Owner  of  1940  Ford 
would  like  to  correspond  with  widow  who 
owns  two  tires.  Object,  matrimony.  Send 
picture  of  tires.  Anthony  Staff  Bulletin. 

TIME  MARCHES  ON 

Some  weeks  ago  the  publisher  of 
Time  Magazine  wrote:  “In  the  first  20 
years  after  Time  began,  the  number  of 
U.  S.  College  graduates  grew  8  times 
as  fast  as  the  total  population  .  .  . 
high-school  graduates  12  times  as  fast 
.  .  .  women  college  graduates  10  times 
as  fast.  So  a  large  part  of  the  answer 
to  how  Time  has  grown  so  big  can 
be  found  in  the  education  figures  in 
the  U.  S.  Census  Office.” 

HOW  TRUE! 

When  your  teeth  begin  to  chatter 
and  your  knees  begin  to  shake; 

And  your  hair  begins  to  bristle 
and  your  bones  begin  to  quake; 

When  your  blood  turns  into  water 
and  your  heart  is  in  your  throat ; 

And  you  can’t  control  your  legs  at 
all,  for  when  you  walk  you  float. 

What  causes  such  a  feeling?  Are  you 
petrified  with  fear? 

W'ell,  you’re  just  a  classroom  teach¬ 
er  and  a  supervisor’s  near! 

— The  Tennessee  Teacher 

FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

I  have  noticed  that  when  chickens 
quit  quarrelling  over  their  food  they 
often  find  that  there  is  enough  for  all 
of  them.  I  wonder  if  it  might  not  be 
the  same  way  with  the  hunuui  race. 
(Donald  R.  P.  Marquis). 

REMEMBER  PRESIDENTS? 

Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  teach  students 
the  names  of  the  Presidents  in  the  order  in 
which  they  served?  One  Congressman  found 
that  his  colleagues  do  not  know  them 
either.  “To  alleviate  that  condition,”  the 
Congressman  wrote  the  following  near¬ 
nonsense  verse: 

"Washington  and  Jefferson  met  many  a  jeer. 
Van  Buren  had  troubles  plenty  to  fear. 

Poor  bankbills  let  Johnson  go  home 
grumbling. 

And  Cleveland  heard  clearly  McKinley’s 
rumblings. 

Till  Wilson,  held  currency  Hooverly  rare.” 

The  key  to  this  obscure  jingle  is  that 
the  first  letter  of  each  word  is  the  initial  of 
a  president’s  name:  Washington,  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  etc.,  through  Cxtolidge, 
Hoover,  and  Roosevelt.  The  fact  that  the  last 
line  doesn’t  make  sense  has  not  prevented 
the  jingle  from  becoming  popular  on  Capitol 
Hill.  ■  — The  School  of  Education  Record 
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equipped,  the  greater  his  earning  po¬ 
tential.  The  greater  his  earning  po¬ 
tential,  the  greater  his  consuming 
power. 

The  equitable  thing,  therefore, 
would  be  to  determine  each  employ¬ 
er’s  responsibility  for  the  cost  of  the 
educational  process  by  the  number 
of  employees  he  retains,  just  as  the 
automobile  owner  pays  by  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  number  of  miles  he  drives. 

If  a  man  employs  one  person,  his 
benefits  are  limited  in  a  ratio  of  1 
compared  to  the  man  who  employs 
100  or  1,000  or  10,000  people. 

Each  state  must  determine  the  per 
capita  charge  per  employee,  to  be 
placed  upon  the  employer  by  dividing 
the  number  of  employed  persons  into 
the  added  sum  needed  to  step  up 
the  educational  process  that  is  re¬ 
quired  to  upgrade  the  technical  skills 
and  cultural  appetites  not  only  of 
youth  in  the  grammar  and  high 
schools  but  for  adult  training  for 
those  already  beyond  the  usual  com¬ 
pulsory  school  age. 

For  example,  in  my  state  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  we  need  $18  million  to  meet 
our  added  needs.  We  are  employing 
900,000  people  in  the  state.  A  per 
capita  educational  use  tax  of  $20  per 
employee  would  bring  in  the  needed 
$18  million. 

In  another  state  there  might  be  a 
need  for  $30  million  with  1,000,000 
people  employed.  There  the  tax  would 
be  $30;  whUe  in  still  another  state 
it  might  be  only  $5  or  $10  per  em¬ 
ployee. 

1  AM  TRYING  HEREIN  to  establish  and 
fix  responsibility  first  as  to  who  is  the 


greatest  present  beneficiary  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  process  as  we  have  it  now, 
and  who  promises  to  be  the  ever- 
increasing  beneficiary  of  added  funds 
spent  to  upgrade  and  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  people  to  produce  and 
to  earn  and  to  consume. 

If  once  we  can  get  agreement  from 
business  that  it  is  the  greatest  bene¬ 
ficiary,  and  business  itself  wiU  set 
out  voluntarily  to  make  thb  invest¬ 
ment  for  its  own  welfare,  then  busi¬ 
ness  will  have  established  a  new 
concept  in  responsibility  for  the  ris¬ 
ing  social  well-being  of  our  people. 

Social  measures  that  will  survive 
and  sustain  themselves  for  the  public 


good  must  have  a  fundamental  and 
sound  economic  base,  else  they  be¬ 
come  evanescent  dreams  or  they  be¬ 
come  a  drag  in  time  upon  the  financial 
structure  of  the  people  and  of  the 
state  that  in  time  spells  decadence  and 
ruin. 

If  we  will  explore  the  potential 
and  the  promlM  inherent  in  the 
use  of  the  instrament  of  educa¬ 
tion,  business  will  come  to  accept, 
to  welcome,  to  request  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pay  for  the  cost  as  a 
sound,  profitable  financial  venture 
from  wmch  can  flow  ever-increas¬ 
ing  social  benefits  for  all  our 
people. 


He  must  have  gone  swimming  and 
he’s  trying  to  think  where  he  put 
his  clothes. 


MONEY 


(fou  Heed  itf 


Hovi^  to  borrow  $50,  $100  or  more  without  endorsers 
—up  to  15  months*  to  repay 

and  the  payment  schedule  you  prefer. 

Borrow  by  moil 

You  see  below  what  convenient  payment 


IP  YOU  run  short  of  cash  at  any  time,  just 
get  in  touch  with  Household  Finance. 
Here  you  can  borrow  on  your  mere  promise 
to  repay.  No  endorsers,  no  bankable  secu¬ 
rity  ne^ed! 

Just  tell  us  bow  much  money  you  need 


nnd  bar*  tha  cash  lean  yea  naad 


0 

Choose  Your  Mlonthly  Poymont  Horo  | 

3 

paymts 

4 

paymts 

a 

paymts 

10 

paymts 

12 

paymts 

is 

paymts 

f  25 

$  8.75 

$  6.65 

50 

17.51 

13.29 

$  6.97 

$  5.71 

75 

26.26 

19.94 

10.46 

8.57 

57.31 

$  6.06 

100 

35.01 

26.58 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

8.08 

125 

43.77 

33.23 

17.43 

14.28 

12.19 

10.10 

150 

52.52 

39.87 

20.92 

17.14 

14.62 

12.11 

200 

70.03 

53.16 

27.89 

22.85 

19.50 

16.15 

250 

87.53 

66.45 

34.87 

28.56 

24.37 

20.19 

300 

105.04 

79.75 

41.84 

34.28 

29.25 

24.23 

These  psyments  include  all  costs  if  payments  are  made  monthly 
on  the  same  day  of  e^h  successive  OKMith.  Earlier  or  larger 
payments  reduce  the  total  charges  and  Uter  or  smalter  pay¬ 
ments  increase  them. 

Houskbold's  only  cbargb  is  the  monthly  rate  of  on 

unpaid  balances. 

It  is  figured  on  actual  unpaid  prindp^  tNUances  as  reduced  by 
payments.  There  are  no  fines,  fees,  discounts  or  other  hidden 
charges. 


schedules  you  have  to  choose  from.  Pay¬ 
ments  shown  include  both  principal  and 

_ charges.  Charges  are  made  only 

for  the  actual  time  you  have  the 
money.  The  sooner  you  repay  the 
less  your  loan  costs. 

But  you  have  up  to  15  months* 
to  repay  if  you  wish.  Please  ap¬ 
ply  for  your  loan  at  the  nearest 
Household  office.  Or  send  the 
coupon  to  learn  how  you  can  bor¬ 
row  by  mail — quickly  and  simply. 

Schools  use 
these  helps 

Household’s  practical  booklets  on 
buying  and  budgeting,  now  widely 
us^  by  schools  and  colleges,  will 
help  you  stretch  your  inoMne.  Ask 
or  write  for  free  sample  copies. 

♦Loons  /or  the  payment  of  cer¬ 
tain  “restricted”  articles  are  limited 
by  Govt,  regulations  to  12  months. 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

*  ESTAILISHED 1171 

LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFHCES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 

Amboy 


604  Federal  Street 
2nd  FI.,  Ph.:  Camden  7940 
Lic€ns4  No.  64i 


Wilaon  Bldg.,  8th  FI. 
nKMie:  Camden  7030 
Liconso  No,  642 


HockoriMck 

Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Building.  6th  Floor, 

Ph.:  Hackensack  2-3648 
Liconst  No.  686 

Jartoy  Cify  6 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg.,  3rd  FI.. 
VlMOc:  Jrl.  Sq.  2-0131 
License  No.  643 


Orongo 

Main  &  Day  Bldg.,  2nd  FI.. 
Ph.:  Orange  5-2131 
LUdnst  No.  679 

Pastolc 

654  Main  Ave..  2nd  FI.. 
Ph.:  Pawaic  2-8818 
Licenst  No.  690 


Perth  Amboy  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  6th  Floor, 
Ph.:  Perth  Amboy  4-3440 
Ludnsd  No,  691 


Trenton  T  rust  Co.  Building. 
5th  Floor. 

Ph.:  Trenton  5158 
Liconso  No,  660 


iHxabafb  4  Naworli  2  Fofarson  1  Unlofi  City 

Albender  Bldg.,  7th  Floor.  Nat*l  Newark  Bldg.,  4th  FI.,  150  Washington  St..  2nd  FI..  3600  Bergenline  Ave.. 

Ph.:  Elizabeth  3-4343  Ph.:  Mitchell  2-5412  Ph.:  Sherwood  2-3220  2nd  FI..  Ph.:  UNion  3-2146 

Ltconso  No.  687  License  No.  289  License  No.  659  License  No.  700 

Call  at  or  phone  the  nearest  Household  office  or  mail  this  coupon  to  nearest  o8Ue.  All  negotiations  can  be  completed  by  mail. 


SEND  COUPON  POt  FRK  INFORMATION. 

State  amount  you  need. 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 
(Mail  to  nearest  office — addresses  above) 
Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  booklet 
**How  to  Get  a  Loan."  I  understand  this 
request  places  me  under  no  obligation  to 
negotiate  a  loan. 


No  obligation  to  borrow.  If  immediate  loan  is  wanted. 
Name .  MJS 


City. 


.StaU. 


Amauni  /  wish  to  borrow  $ . for. 
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able  results  of  illness  or  accidents.  But 
T.  P.  U.  members  are  able  to  pay  these 
bills  without  disturbing  their  savings — for 
along  with  the  bills,  they  also  receive  a 
generous  benefit  check  from  T.  P.  U.  Pay¬ 
ment  is  always  prompt — without  red  tape! 

A  P-H  (Peerless-Hospital)  Certificate 
costs  only  a  few  cents  a  day  and  will  pro¬ 
tect  your  income  and  savings  the  year 
’round.  The  P-H  Certificate  will  help  you 
pay  doctor,  medicine  and  hospital  bills,  as 
well  as  providing  additional  benefits  for 
confining  and  non-confining  sickness,  acci¬ 
dents  and  convalescence. 

No  physical  examination  is  required  to 
join  nor  do  premiums  increase  with  age. 
If  you  stop  teaching  for  another  job  or  to 
get  married,  you  can  still  continue  your 
T.  P.  U.  protection  at  the  same  low  rate. 

Mmii  the  coupon  below  for  a  complete  Its  t 
of  benefits.  No  obligations  whatsoever. 


Tables  Show  Sick  Leave, 


Overtime  Pay  Provisions 


WHAT  IS  THE  SITUATION  in  the  State  in  regard  to  sick-leave  provisions?  in 
regard  to  acceptable  causes  of  absence?  in  regard  to  salaries  paid  to  super¬ 
visors?  in  regard  to  compensation  for  overtime  services?  in  regard  to  additional 
compensation  for  department  heads?  How  many  districts  pay  their  teachers 
their  total  salaries  in  ten  months?  in  twelve  months? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association  asked 
in  a  recent  survey,  and  the  answers  are  recapitulated  in  the  tables  shown  on  the 


following  pages. 


FILMSTRIPS  for 
CURRENT  EVENTS 

For  Social  Studies  and  Current  events 

these  filmstrips  are  recommended. 

They  are  new. 

UNITED  NATIONS  CHABTEB 
(73  frames).  Its  history  and  set-up. 
Script.  |2.e0 

FOBEION  TBADE: 

IT’S  GOOD  BUSINESS  (98  frames) 
Ties  up  with  World  Peace.  Pam¬ 
phlet  and  Commentary,  including 
Comlcsciipt.  12.90 

USSB:  THE  LAND,  ITS  PEOPI.E 
(84  frames).  Script  13.00 

BADAB:  LITTLE  SIB  ECHO 
(100  frames).  What  it  did  in  the 
War;  its  history,  and  Principles  of 
operation.  Manual.  $2.90 

THE  8TOBY  OF  ATOMIC  ENEBOT 
Its  history  and  Principles.  $3.00 

HOW  TO  CONQUEB  WAB 
(190  frames).  Not  brand  new  like 
the  others,  but  because  it  visualizes 
basic  principles  and  dates  back  only 
one  year,  it  is  an  essential  for  dis¬ 
cussion  clubs.  Script.  $3.00 

WE  ABE  ALL  BBOTHEBS 
Pamphlet  and  script.  If  everybody 
in  your  community  follows  the 
Golden  Rule,  you  don’t  need  it.  $1.00 

Check  those  yon  want  and  maU  to 

STANLEY  BOWMAR  CO. 

AIDS  TO  VISUAL  EDUCATION 

2067  Broadway,  New  York  28,  N.T. 


The  data  show  several  interesting 
facts.  Only  27  of  the  reporting  dis¬ 
tricts  pay  their  teachers  on  a  twelve- 
months*  basis,  although  several  addi¬ 
tional  districts  offer  teachers  the  option 
of  12  payments.  Paying  teachers  on 
a  ten  months*  basis  seems  by  far  the 
more  prevalent  custom. 

Approximately  70  of  the  districts 
surveyed  grant  compensation  to  the 
athletic  staff  for  overtime  duties.  Only 
22  districts  grant  similar  compensation 
to  the  numerous  teachers  who  likewise 
spend  extra  hours  in  dramatic  coach- 
.  publication  sponsorship,  club  ac¬ 
tivities,  public  speaking  and  radio 
activities. 

Ouly  15  of  the  districts  grant  more 
than  lO  days  sick  leave  per  year,  al- 
^ough  several  others  report  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  “indefinite**  periods.  More  thun 
108  boards  now  permit  teachers  to 
accumulate  unusea  sick-leave  days. 
Many  districts  place  no  limit  upon  the 
accumulation. 

101  districts  consider  illness  in  fam¬ 
ily  a  legitimate,  excusable  cause  for 
teacher  absence.  165  districts  permit 
absences  because  of  a  death  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  to  be  levied  against  the  teacher*s 
sick-leave  account. 

205  districts  participated  in  the  sur¬ 
vey,  representing  all  of  the  counties  of 
the  State. 

See  Next  Five  Pages 
for  Tables 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  N.  PRMCE  ST.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

PI«aM  wnd  me  complete  iDlormstion  about 
the  P-H  Certificate. 


Ready  March  1,  1946 

THE  1946  EDITION  OF  THE 
NEW  JERSEY  LEGISLATIVE  MANUAL 

(Thomas  F.  Fitzgerald,  Publisher '  and  Compiler,  1879-1920) 


Same  .. 
Address. 

City . 

StaU  .... 


DOROTHY  A.  FITZGERALD,  Tbusteb,  Publisher 
JOHN  P.  DULLARD,  CompUer 


PUBLISHED  BY  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE 


COMPLETELY  REVISED.  OVER  700  PAGES 


An  Indispensable  Reference  Book  for  Those  Who  Would  be  Folly 
Informed  as  to  New  Jersey’s  State  Government 


MAY,  1946 


Price  $2.00,  Post  Paid 

SEND  ORDERS  AND  REMITTANCES  TO  DOROTHY  A.  nTZGERALD.  TRUSTEE 

TRENTON  7,  N.  J. 
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